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Fender's new Speaker Enclosure offers the 
finest amplified sound reproduction. Compari- 
son proves its smoother response in all fre- 
quency ranges . . . distortion-free even at 
higher volume levels. The speaker Projector 
Ring* eliminates cancellation of front and 
rear radiation, permits greater speaker effi- 
ciency and optimum enclosure performance. 


The Bassman is equipped with special Tilt- 
Back Legs* which enables the sound to reach 
the farthest point in zny room or hall. The 
tilt-back feature prevents sound absorption 
when played in a carpeted room or a place 
where sound absorption is a problem. 











The all-new Bassman Amp and the already popular Fender 
Jazz Bass or Precision Bass, go together in perfect combina- 
tion. The new Bassman Amp was designed especially to 
accommodate these two fine electric basses and gives the 
finest performance available to bassists. 

The Bassman Amp incorporates an enclosed speaker with a 
separate amplifier chassis unit. The use of the enclosed 12” 
Heavy-Duty Custom Design speaker with its special baffle*, 
makes the Bassman distortion-free, allowing the player to 
use his full bass notes and ample volume. Another new 
Bassman feature is the incorporation of dual channels; one 
bass, and the other normal for use with guitar or other 
instrument. The chassis, or amplifier portion, may be top- 
mounted as shown or may be used separately. 

The Jazz Bass is Fender's newest addition to the field of 
electric basses and represents the standards by which others 
will be compared. It offers the musician greater playing 
comfort, faster playing action, and the finest bass tone 
reproduction. The “off-set’* waist design contributes greatly 
to the playing ease and comfort of the musician. In addition, 
the portability and light weight of the Jazz Bass will be 
readily appreciated by every bassist. 

Try the Fender electric basses and the Bassman Amp at your 
Fender Dealer. 


SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





1546 EAST CHESTNUT + SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 











*Patents Pending 


Dual pickups have two pole pieces for each 
string . . . provides instant string response, 
full tone during string vibration. Tandem tone 
and volume control for each pickup permit 
mixing of the pickups plus further bass and 
treble boost whenever desired. 


1,”, that’s the actual size of the Jazz Bass 
neck at the nut . . . more slender than most 
guitars. This revolutionary design facilitates 
rapid playing technique on the most difficult 
musical passages. And it's truss-rod reinforced 
to assure perfect neck alignment. 
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of the fabulous “Three Suns’’ reports on— 


“Now, so to speak, the ‘Three Suns” are four! Accor- 
dion, guitar, organ, and the Side Man. Because I control 
it and play it, it fits into our standard arrangements 
perfectly. Really, I don’t even have to play it as it plays 
by itself once I’ve set it. Whenever we play, wherever we 
play, the Side Man’s at our side.”’ 


Artie Dunn and ‘“‘The Three Suns” are typical of the 
many vocal and instrumental groups who have discovered 
the new Wurlitzer Side Man. This precocious electronic 
instrument uses no tapes or records of any kind—yet it 
automatically produces, under your control, rhythms from 
sambas and fox trots to western and waltz, at the tempo 
you want, at the volume you determine. Of course, you 
can play it manually too! You create the sounds of 
cymbals, brush, blocks, maracas, drums and other instru- 
ments. You can even syncopate any rhythm you’ve 
selected with a foot switch. And it’s completely portable. 
Perfect for one night stands or extended engagements. 


Only $395.00 in Mahogany. 
Also Available in walnut, 
cherry, biond oak and ebony. 
Self-contained with three 





Send for the complete Side Man story today. ompuilien, 26° v2" x Lit” 


over-all size. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. IM-1161, DeKalb, ’"” 


Send me the complete story on the remarkable new Wurlitzer 
SIDE MAN at once! 


WUuRLIIZER 











Name 
DeKalb, Illinois 
World's Lafgest Builder af Pianos and Organs Sirest 
City Zone_____ State 
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Can you think of-anything else 
that's guaranteed 


* Components, even the best ones, 
wear out, but our unique 6-ply 
shell, for distortion-free sound, is 
guaranteed round for life. An- 
other ''first'’ for Gretsch, who for 
over three-quarters of a century 
has been dedicated to the sound 
of drums. 





The finish of these drums has long 
been admired, but did you know 
they're finished on the inside too? 
They are, with a special moisture 
proof lacquer that even further in- 
sures their roundness. The counter 
hoops are solid die-cast, and 
they're fully flanged and beaded 
to protect your sticks on rim shots. 
And on the drum, the snap-in key 
holder keeps the key where it be- 


longs. You'll see that right down to 
the finest detail these drums are 
designed with you the drummer in 
mind. It's no wonder Gretsch drum- 
mers just naturally expect the ex- 
ceptional. Write in for the new free 
full color drum catalog. Dept. IM211 
The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn I 1, N. Y. 
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Surely you know them — 
they all play Selmet 


Here’s more news from members of The Loyal 
Order of the Selmer Sound. Locally and na- 
tionally, the membership includes top profes- 
sionals and educators, as well as talented students 
and interested amateurs. Those you don’t know 
by sight you probably know by sound. Like 
long - time - member -in - good - 
standing Howard Jefferson. A 
stellar tenor saxist from down 
East, Howard has been a 
staunch Selmer booster for 
more than 20 years, during 
which time he’s worked with 
the best. Appearing with his 
own Jazz Quartet at the Wal- 
' nut Grove in Worcester, Mass., 
till Labor Day, then back to 
. the Fox Lounge, Hopkinton, 

Mass. Paul Renzi, tenor, and 
SEPPERSON Gabe Baltazar, alto, are now 
members of the Stan Kenton sax section—two 
more votes for the Selmer Sound. Bernie Stiner, 
director of the remarkable Waukegan Grade 
School Band, has bought a new Selmer Series 9 
clarinet. He already plays Selmer flute and 
saxophone. (Have you tried the Series 9 yet? 
Benny Goodman says it’s the greatest in 40 
years. If you'd like to know why he thinks so, 
drop us a line: Selmer, Dept. B111, Elkhart, 








SAVITT 


Indiana.) Pinky Savitt, of Warner Bros. Studio 
says his Selmer K-Modified trumpet “has every- 
thing in a horn you want. Try it and, you will 
buy it!” We saw Pinky recently, playing lead 
trumpet with Manny Harman’s Band on a 
swing through the Midwest. Another compli- 
ment on the Series 9 clari- 
net, this time from Donald 
Wolf, Band Director, Ari- 
zona State College at Flag- 
staff. Donald states flatly 
that he believes his new 
Series 9 to be the finest 
clarinet made. E. D. Thom- 
son of Evansville, Indiana, 
says it this way: “The 
marked difference and im- 
provement that is noticed 
on the first playing of the Selmer Series 9 
should be experienced by every professional 
musician and teacher.” Thomson has played 
first clarinet in the Nashville, Tenn. Symphony 
Orchestra, second in the Chattanooga Sym- 
phony. Those great new sounds you hear from 
Jimmy Giuffre these days are the product of his 
new Selmer Mazzeo Model clarinet. Jimmy 
says the new fingerings come automatically after 
a few days’ practice, and thinks the Mazzeo 
mechanism is wonderful. Hear his new clarinet 

1 “Fusion”—a recent Verve release. “Work- 


WOLF 








<< eas manship, ease of blowing, 
and the fluency of execu- 
tion are unsurpassed,” says 
| George Vaught of his new 
| K-Modified trumpet. His 
- bands in the Anderson, In- 
diana, public schools have 
- won three consecutive first 
place awards at the famous 
Indiana State Fair march- 
ing contests. Brookings, 

—_— So. Dakota, teacher Erling 
Engstrom says: “I endorse Selmer instruments 
without reservation. I have played Selmer 
clarinets and saxophones for the past nine years 
and feel they are the best instruments available. 
I recommend the Bundy line for all my begin- 
ning students.” Eddie Harris, who has his own 
group in the Chicago area, is playing a new 
Mark VI tenor. Frank Stalzer, Director of Wood- 
wind Ensembles and Ass’t Professor of Music 





MILLER SPENCER HAYNES wooD 


at Arizona State U, sends along a picture of 
the A.S.U. Saxophone Quartét which has re- 
ceived such a fine reception at concerts, clinics, 
and civic affairs throughout Central Arizona. 
The group is composed of Bob Miller, alto; 
Henry Spencer, tenor; Jan Haynes, baritone; 
Leo Wood, soprano. They all play Selmers, 
all are music majors and scholarship students 
in the Dept. of Music at A.S.U., and all play 
in the Sun Devil marching and concert bands. 
Mario Larpino, fine Selmer clarinetist, is now 
conducting clinics and demonstrations on behalf 
of Godfrey & Sons, music dealers at Binghamton, 
N. Y. Mario studied in Germany with Hans 
Riechter at the Stuttgart Conservatory, and 
toured Europe as first clarinetist with the 7th 
Army Symphony. From Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
comes word that folks there are turning out to 
hear the excellent Selmer 
trumpet playing of Dick 
Ruedebusch, appearing at 
the Tunnel Inn with his 
Underprivileged Five. “My 
Selmer Mazzeo clarinet has 
the most accurate scale and 
the most resonant sound of 
any clarinet I have ever 
played.” This high praise 
comes from ,Jay O’Leary, 
‘Pueblo, Colo. Jay plays 
with the U. of Colorado Symphony (Horace 
A. Jones), Symphonic Band (Hugh McMil- 
len), Pueblo Municipal Band (L. E. Smith), 
and teaches in the Boulder Public Schools. 


RUEDEBUSCH 








Mel Dorfman and his Jazz 
Village Dixieland Band are 
big tavorites in the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., area. Mel 
has this to say about his 
Selmer clarinet: “Since I 
was eight years old it has 
been my way of life — F 
a happy sound!” Darrell | 
Keith McCarty, Professor 

of Woodwinds at Texas 

Tech at Lubbock, is another strong Selmer 
booster. He plays Selmer clarinet, and is a 
popular recitalist in the Lubbock area, playing 
all woodwind instruments. Thoroughly pleased 
with his Mark VI tenor sax and Series 9* 
clarinet is James Mooney, Band and Orchestra 





DORFMAN 


Director at Sunnyslope, Ariz., High. He is also 


principal clarinet with the 
Phoenix Symphony and 
plays sax with the Carl 
Ritter Orchestra. Another 
Arizonan sends this word: 
“I own a Selmer alto, a 
Selmer tenor, and a Selmer 
clarinet. I consider each 
of them the finest example 
of musical instrument man- 
ufacturing.” This from Dr. 
MOONEY John Martin, Band Director 
at Carl Hayden High School in Phoenix. The 
Porterville, Calif., Union ~— and Junior Col- 
lege Studio Band were Sig- pense 
nally honored this summer 
when they were selected to 7] 
entertain servicemen on a | 
tour of American bases in —¥ 
the Pacific Theatre of Op- | 
erations. Twenty members ; 
of the band made the tour 
with their director, Selmer 
clarinetist Buck Shaffer. 
We spent an_ interesting 
few minutes recently. lis- 
tening to “First Steps of a 
New Miller,” a Millertone 
release in stereo, featuring 
the fine Selmer trumpet of 
J. Herb Miller, Director of 
Music, Pacific Grove, Calif., 
Unified Schools. A recent 
note from Robert Bosco, 
Davenport, Iowa, teacher, 
says: “I wish all my stu- 
dents owned a new Selmer 
Series 9. They would be- 
come better players fast- 
er.” Bosco plays a Series 
9 himself, as well as a 
Mark VI tenor, with the 
Hal Wiese Orchestra. Re- 
spected as one of the out- 
standing directors in the 
Midwest is Robert Glidden, 
Morrison, Ill., Community 
High School, whose fine 
Marching and Concert 
Bands were first division | 
winners in the recent Sec- 
tional and State contests. 
Glidden played solo clarinet in Fred Ebbs’ fa- 
mous Iowa Marching Band while at State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He plays Series 9* clarinet 
and claims: “It possesses the finest in response, 
intonation and tone coloring .. .” 


Do you play Selmer? Send us news of yourself. If 
you don’t, write for information about the Selmer 
instrument of your choice. Address Dept. B1l11. 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTS 
KENIN AND KAISER 


President Kenin and General Counsel of 
the Federation Henry Kaiser were designated 
by the United States Government to serve as 
advisers on the formal delegation attending 
the Diplomatic Conference on Neighboring 
Rights held in Rome, October 10 through 
October 26. The two Federation officials, to- 
gether with Donald Conaway, Executive Di- 
rector of the American Federation of Radio 
and Television Artists, and Morton Becker, 
AFTRA counsel, joined with U. S. representa- 
tives and other international delegations at 
the seventeen-day conference designed to com- 
plete details leading to the establishment of 
international treaties recognizing and safe- 
guarding performers’ rights to recordings 
when played in foreign countries. 

“It is my earnest hope,” stated President 
Kenin, on receiving the appointment, “that 
the session will mark the fulfillment of the 
goal we American musicians have long striven 
to achieve—to obtain adequate protection for 
the rights of musicians in broadcasting, tele- 
vision and the mechanical reproduction of 
sound under international copyright laws.” 


BEST BAND CONTEST 


Four out of five finalists in last year’s 
search for the nation’s Best New Dance Bands, 
a public service competition sponsored by the 
A. F. of M., will be back in the running this 
year in a challenging attempt to pick off a 
regional championship title and the $1,000 
award that goes with it. 

High on the list is Steve Laughery of Moses 
Lake, Washington, whose “Many Sounds of 
Nine” created a sensation at the Detroit finals 
and lost by a nose to Jimmy Cook and his 
fifteen-piece band from Las Vegas. 

Another top favorite entered this year is 
last year’s third place winner, Detroit’s Jimmy 
Wilkins, thirty-nine-year-old trombonist. 

Two other outstanding bands which finished 
in fourth and fifth position last year and are 
in the list again include Johnny Nicolosi and 
his popular Keystone state fourteen - piece 
dance band from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 

(Continued on page nine) 








ARTICLE 23, SECTION 10 


In any case in which a local radio 
or television station shares expenses of 
a traveling orchestra with the pro- 
prietor or manager of a hotel, restau- 
rant, cafe, dance hall, or any other 
establishment, traveling orchestras 
must have the consent of the local 
union in whose jurisdiction they ap- 
pear to render services by remote con- 
trol for such radio or television station. 








PRIME OBLIGATION OF 
FEDERATION MEMBERS 


Between now and the Christmas Holidays 
most members of Congress will be home mend- 
ing fences, eager to hear from and receptive 
to constituent needs and suggestions. All 
members of the House and one-third of the 
Senators face elections next year. A. F. of 
M.’ers have much to talk about to their law- 
makers. Much of what will be done or left 
undone in the Second Session, convening in 
January, will depend on how well we perform 
our grass roots duties. 

Awaiting action are bills to end excises on 
cabarets and theater tickets; to make record 
counterfeiting a crime and to end the juke 
box performance royalty exemption; to com- 
pel the labeling by broadcasters of foreign- 
made dubbed music; to put networks and their 
program practices under FCC regulation; to 
create a government-in-aid program for the 
sponsorship of the performing arts and artists. 

Grass roots protests by the A. F. of M. 
against House Ways and Means proposals to 


deal the entertainment industry a body blow 
through blanket tax exemption disallowances 
for business entertainment unquestionably 
contributed to the Committee’s decision not 
to report a tax bill in the First Session. An 
attempt surely will be made in January to 
revive this measure. Its most dangerous pro- 
visions concern these sweeping disallowances 
which would black out many jobs for musi- 
cians and others. Our protest must be re- 
newed vocally during this recess. 

On September 29, the Federation filed in 
the current FCC proceedings a legal brief 
asserting that “a garbage heap of tapes and 
cans and unregulated Madison Avenue assump- 
tions and dictations of public needs have 
blacked out live music as a means of local 
self-expression in community broadcasting.” 
The Federation suggested that the FCC, in 
addition to the stepped-up policing now under 
way, employ: (1) greater use of the Com- 


(Continued on page nine) 
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AND IF YOU FINE GENTLEMEN OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION WILL GRANT US 
THIS BROADCASTING LICENSE YOU MAY BE 
SURE OF OUR COMPLETE COOPERATION — 
WE'LL USE MORE LIVE TALENT, WE’LL 
THINK ONLY OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST, 
WE'LL PROGRAM ONLY THE CHOICEST 
ENTERTAINMENT, ETC. ETC. ” 




























WE'RE CUTTING 
DOWN ON LIVE 
TALENT—USIN ‘ 
MORE RECORDS! 
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The Metropolitan Opera’s 1961 season is assured as the principals in the situation give a five-way handshake. Left to right: Rudolf Bing, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc.; Anthony A. Bliss, President of the Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc.; Secretary 


of Labor Arthur Goldberg; President Kenin; and Alfred Manuti, President of Local 802, New York City. 


Subsidy and the Met 





Based on an interview with Anthony A. Bliss, 
President of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
the foliowing is not a direct quote of his re- 
marks but rather a summary of his viewpoints 
arrived at during an hour's discussion with the 
International Musician's Associate Editor, Hope 
Stoddard. Mr. Bliss has been President of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association since 1956, and 
for five years previous to that had been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan board. He was also a 
member of the executive committee for a number 
of years. He is the son of the late Cornelius N. 
Bliss, who served as President and also Chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan. 











@ A longer period of employment annually 
for members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany—this, we all agree, is the prime neces- 
sity. At present the Metropolitan personnel, 
including the orchestra members, are paid 
for thirty-four weeks of work a year, this in- 
cluding the two weeks for rehearsals preced- 
ing actual performances. Expanded employ- 
ment could be realized through any or all of 
the following: longer seasons, national and 
international tours, television and recordings. 
This objective can only be achieved through 


additional financing from private or govern- 
mental sources. : 

The Met has operated in the red now for 
many years. It has come to a point where one 
must look to means of support beyond ticket 
sales and individual contributions. 

In the early years, “angels of the Met,” 
such as Otto Kahn, carried much of the finan- 
cial load. Since 1932, the general public has 
been solicited, and it has responded gen- 
erously. In 1940, through funds raised from 
a general drive, one million dollars was 
realized, and the company became owner of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Such owner- 
ship had become a necessity. In the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s, the stockholders of 
the real estate began to default—were reluc- 
tant to live up to their obligations. Contribu- 
tions from the general public, coming in in 
amounts from one dollar to ten thousand dol- 
lars, now reach $800,000 annually, includ- 
ing gifts from a few individuals covering the 
cost of an entire production. Contributions 
are fairly consistent, but they are not the 
answer to full solvency or the freedom to 
experiment and expand. 


By Anthony Bliss 


The move to the Lincoln Center may some- 
what ease the situation. But there are nega- 
tive aspects even to this. The Center will 
cost more to maintain—heat, light, air-con- 
ditioning. Then, too, although it would be 
possible to operate the air-cooled Lincoln 
Center Opera House the year round, we have 
no way of knowing if people will come to 
performances in summer—if we can fill the 
auditorium. True, tourists go to opera in 
summer in Rome, Italy, and other outdoor 
festivals in Europe and America. But they go 
not only for the opera itself, but for the 
novelty of the outdoor setting, for the new ex- 
perience offered. The question is, would at- 
tending opera at Lincoln Center in New York 
City provide the same feeling of urgency, give 
the same motivation? Also, could we gauge 
ticket prices to fit purses and still come 
out even? 

We are asked why we do not extend our 
touring season contract for performances in 
other cities, after the regular tours have been 
completed. No city, no community, will en- 
gage for opera performances after June 1. 

(Continued on page forty-one) 
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Public acknowledgement of the contribu- 
tions to community life by Local 551, Musca- 
tine, lowa, was made recently by the Central 
State Bank of lowa, through a “Salutes 
Award,” broadcast over radio station KWPC. 
The citation read, in part: “For many years 
the members of Local 551 of the A. F. of M. 
have been bringing music for the summer- 
time crowds in our area, and the music you 
hear is part of America—a part of our way 
of life—and it belongs to everybody. 

“These concerts, held at the park and also 
in the City Hall Square, are made possible 
through the Performance and Trust Fund and 
are all free. The group also arranges teenage 
dances, old-timer dances and, at Christmas- 
time, entertains at various nursing and rest 
homes—all public services.” 

A warm letter of congratulation addressed 
to Local Secretary Maurice Toyne, signed by 
bank president John B. Rigler, accompanying 
the text of the broadcast read, “We're sure 
your conscientious endeavors will continue, 
and, when compounded by the efforts of others 





NOTICE! 


Article 17, Section 2 


A leader must, before an engage- 
ment is played, inform the local in 
whose jurisdiction the engagement is 
played, the amount collected as to 
transportation charges and a point 
from which the transportation charges 
are made, and the exact and correct 
amount of percentage which will be 
paid to an agent, or agents as com- 
pensation for booking the engage- 
ment. He must also notify the local 
secretary of the termination of the en- 
gagement, the use of the option, or 
voiding of the option on the contract. 
If any engagement of a traveling or- 
chestra is postponed or cancelled, the 
leader or the booker shall notify the 
local immediately. 
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like you, will make Muscatine a better place 
in which to live.” 


Locals from coast to coast are campaigning 
for TEMPO “Task Force for Employment 
of Musicians Promotional Organization.” 
TEMPO is a needful aid to musicians. It 
will go much further with the musicians than 
COPE and aid only those projects which are 
peculiar to the musicians: Cabaret Tax Cam- 
paign; Fight against Foreign Taped Film and 
TV; Federal Communications Commission In- 
vestigation of the Radio and TV Free Li- 
censes; Federal Arts Council for the Federal 
Subsidy of Music and the Fine Arts. 

States Presidential Assistant Ernie Lewis, 
“The program is going well. From the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico clear across to Alaska, 
TEMPO dollars are pouring in.” 

On page 45 of the present issue is a photo- 
graph of James Fahey, Business Representa- 
tive of Local 771, Tucson, Arizona, painting 
an addition to that local’s “Tempo Barometer” 
in the Musicians’ Building. Local 771] in 
September was approaching sixty per cent of 
its goal of one thousand dollars for 1961. 


(Continued on page forty-five) 


PRIME OBLIGATION OF 
FEDERATION MEMBERS 


(Continued from page seven) 





mission’s power to revoke licenses; (2) deny 
license renewal in appropriate cases and (3) 
enforce an express requirement that all TV 
programming proposals must include some 
live, local music programming. 

We should discuss with members of Con- 
gress the need for legislative direction to 
strengthen the FCC right and determination 
to compel broadcasters to fulfill their obliga- 
tion to promote live, local talent. 

The economic plight of music and musi- 
cians will be highlighted in the upcoming 
Congressional hearings by Rep. Thompson’s 
(D.-N.J.) Subcommittee of House Education 
and Labor Committee charged with investiga- 
ting joblessness and hardships attendant on 
the performing arts. The Federation asked 
for these hearings when the Metropolitan 
Opera dispute was much in public attention 
and the House Committee promptly agreed. 
Rep. Giaimo (D.-Conn.) introduced the reso- 
lution and Congressman Thompson, one of 
the musician’s foremost advocates in the Con- 
gress, has tentatively set recess hearings for 
New York City, Washington and San Fran- 
cisco. The record of these hearings may very 
well compile the first complete and objective 
“bible” on the economic distress of perform- 
ers. Equally important will be the remedial 
legislation which the Committee is bound to 
develop and sponsor as a result of the hear- 
ings. The Federation will participate promi- 
nently in the three hearings. 

Another hearing of interest to Federation 
members concerns runaway film-making and 


BEST BAND CONTEST 


(Continued from page seven) 


and Al Cobine with twelve pieces, winner of 
the Bloomington, Indiana, regional contest. 

As Best Band Project Director George V. 
Clancy points out, the significant change ‘in 
this year’s Best Band contest format concerns 
concentrating on ten regional championships 
instead of picking one national winner. Each 
winning regional championship band will re- 
ceive a $1,000 cash prize, with trophies for 
the winner and runner-up bands in each re- 
gional contest. The local contests are set for 
November 15. 

Through the cooperation of Federation 
locals in the United States and Canada the 
project serves to stimulate interest in live 
music, and aids in the revival of public danc- 
ing through the promotion of new dance 
bands. 





offers an opportunity for the Federation to 
restate its objections to the substitutions of 
foreign-made tapes for American music in 
American-made broadcast programs. The film- 
making industry is making vigorous objec- 
tion to this inquiry which is proposed by 
Rep. Dent (D-Pa.) to whom the Federation 
has sent a supporting memorandum. 

An unexpected reversal was dealt to musi- 
cians’ hopes for the Federal Arts Council 
Bill (H.R. 4172 by Thompson) late in the 
First Session. President Kenin had testified 
at Committee hearings for this bill and it had 
been reported favorably. When the Rules Com- 
mittee pigeonholed it, Congressman Thomp- 
son attempted to pass it as a special order 
of business, losing a roll call vote, 166 to 173, 
not voting, 96. It is plain that much education 
is needed especially in the House. This is the 
fourth time this bill to provide some govern- 
mental! recognition of the performing arts has 
been torpedoed in the Congress. 

The Federation will try again for the Arts 
Bill and will, of course, give the Subsidy Bill 
every support. 

Remember we have only until December 
15th to get this across to our Senators and 
Representatives. Do it while they are on 
home soil. 





RECORDING INFORMATION NOTICE 
FOR ALL LOCALS, OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS 


Recording separate sound tracks at 
phonograph recording sessions for the 
convenience of artists or soloists or re- 
cording companies is prohibited. In 
the event of an emergency where, 
after a recording session has been 
called and the soloist becomes unavail- 
able due to illness or other uncontrol- 
lable circumstance which arises after 
the musicians have been called, track- 
ing will be allowed only if advance 
permission has been obtained from the 
President's office. 
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American Opera Houses. 


... of the Present and of the Future 


More than any other form of musical activity, opera needs a 
permanent home, not only for the practical reasons of staging, 
lighting, storage space, dressing rooms and unimpeded rehearsal 
time, but also for the security and honor such a home imparts. Yet 
of all American opera companies, only the Metropolitan owns its 
own building: The others have the buildings leased or loaned to 
them under various stipulations, and, more often than not, the 
houses are used for multiple purposes. 
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Even opera halls which are turned over completely to 
opera performance during the season lack much in the way of 
facilities. Cincinnati and Santa Fe are open on four sides; the 
Red Rocks Theatre is entirely uncovered, and is usable only 
through virtue of the fabulous climate of Colorado. 


Contrast these houses with three projects for the future. 
The Metropolitan Opera at Lincoln Center, besides being of 
exquisite exterior design, has a modern stage with a flexible 
proscenium, two side stages and one back stage carrying a re- 
volving table, and modern lighting equipment. The stage of 
the Los Angeles New Music Center will have an adaptable-size 
stage and movable orchestra shell. The opera building planned 
for the National Project at Washington, D. C., is adjustable to 
larger or smaller scale audiences and performances. 


We look forward to the day when every large American 
city will have an opera house especially suited to its special 
needs. 





Opposite page, left—the Los Angeles Music Center 
(artist's sketch), now under construction; right—the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Pavilion. 


Right, top to bottom—the National! Cultural Center 
in Washington, D. C., as planned by Edward Durell 
Stone and the Metropolitan Opera House, now 
under construction at Lincoln Center. 


Below, top to bottom—the Red Rocks Theatre near 
Denver, Colorado, the Santa Fe (New Mexico) 
Music Pavilion, and the San Francisco War Me- 
morial Opera House. 


Sketch on the opposite page shows the lobby of 
the Chicago Civic Opera House. 
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Above: Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti. At the left: Joan 
Carroll and Marc Scott 
in a scene from “The 
Medium.” Below: An- 
drew McKinley, leon 
Lishner and David Aiken 
are the Three Kings bear- 
ing gifts to the newborn 
Christ in “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors.” The boy 
Amahl is played by Kirk 
Jordan. 
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Menotti 


— Opera 
Magician 


by john briggs 


@ Early in 1937 the tempo of life in Philadelphia’s Curtis 
Institute of Music speeded up to a hectic beat. The cause was 
the impending premiere of Amelia Goes to the Ball, a first 
opera by a recent Institute graduate named Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
The performance was to take place largely with Institute talent, 
and with Fritz Reiner conducting the Curtis orchestra. 


For a matter of weeks the school virtually dropped every- 
thing except “Amelia.” Student orchestra players labored 
under Reiner’s direction to learn the score. Vocalists memo- 
rized their parts. Pianists and organists coached the vocalists. 
Anybody who was free lent a hand with copying and correct- 
ing parts. The story going around was that one first-year com- 
position student had been detailed to do nothing but watch for 
parallel fifths. 


Rosario Scalero, Menotti’s teacher of composition, had 
“Amelia” fever as badly as everyone else. When student com- 
posers brought in their works, Scalero would talk about noth- 
ing but “Amelia.” 


Scalero spoke somewhat baroque English, with strongly 
trilled R’s. He told one student composer: “I have pointed to 
a theme in the score, and I have said: ‘Gian-CaRRRlo, this 
theme is of MonteveRRRdi.’ And he has blush-ed, and has con- 


fess-ed that he is quilty.” 


On April 1, 1937, Amelia had its first performance at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, followed by two perform- 
ances at the New Amsterdam Theatre in New York. The work 
was an immediate and spectacular success such as few contem- 
porary operas have enjoyed. One reviewer said Menotti had 
inherited “the mantle of Puccini.” It was clear that a major 
new talent had arrived on the music scene. The slender, brown- 
haired young composer, with a hawk-nosed profile straight out 
of a Renaissance painting, had come a long way since his 
arrival, ten years earlier, as a talented student from Milan. 
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Menotti had formed a lasting friendship 
with his fellow composition student, Samuel 
Barber. He spent his first American Christ- 
mas with the Barber family at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. To Menotti, fresh from Italy, 
the quiet Quaker atmosphere of West Chester 
seemed “exotic.” He used it as the setting of 
his second opera, The Old Maid and the Thief. 

Barber for his part was equally fascinated 
by Cadegliano, a village on Lake Lugano 
where he spent the summers of 1929 and 1930 
with Menotti. He found it a “little settlement 
of quaint villas, of all styles, of diverse de- 
grees of luxury, and most all of them owned 
and inhabited by relatives or members of 
Gian-Carlo’s family. Gardens overlap: here 
a little chalet for tea built from the plans of 
Cousin A and with designs of Cousin B, 
painted by Aunt C; children from all the fami- 
lies come here for tea at five, and their mamas 
also, to chat.” 

Menotti and Barber were congenial in spite 
of the fact that Barber was not interested in 
opera and Menotti was interested in nothing 
else. He had begun Amelia during his student 
days, under the close supervision of Scalero. 
The music reflected Scalero’s rather conserva- 
tive taste. It was sparkling, melodious and 
strongly traditional, reminding many listeners 
of Wolf-Ferrari. 

The success of Amelia brought Menotti his 
first commission. It was from the National 
Broadcasting Company, to write an opera 
especially for radio performance. The work 
would be novel and experimental; nothing of 
the kind had ever been attempted before. 

The Old Maid and the Thief utilized the 
radio technique of many quick scene-changes, 
with an announcer setting the mood for each. 
The cast consisted of three women’s voices 
and a baritone. Because of certain difficulties 
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over the production of Amelia, Menotti had 
made a short-lived vow never again to write 
a role for tenor. 

Working at top speed in the penthouse on 
East Seventy-ninth Street which he then 
shared with Barber, Menotti readied the new 
opera for performance in the Spring of 1939. 
Toward the end, Menotti ran into such time 
pressure that an NBC runner was sitting on 
his doorstep, waiting to rush each page of 
the score to the copyists as it was completed. 

The Old Maid created a stir. Later, Menotti 
revised the score slightly to make it suitable 
for stage performance, and in this form it has 
proved to be a work of great vitality. It has 
had regular performances at the New York 
City Center and other opera houses, both in 
this country and in Europe. 

When The Old Maid made her debut, Me- 
notti created a stir of amusement by announc- 
ing that one of the characters in his next opera 
would be a Greek god. Such was literally the 
case. He was in fact the principal character 
of The Island God, which was performed by 
the Metropolitan Opera in 1942. ° 

The Island God was Menotti’s first flop. It 
disappeared from the Metropolitan’s reper- 
toire and, so far as this writer knows, has not 
been given anywhere else. 

For some listeners, The /sland God failed 
because it was too heavily freighted with 
metaphysics. Its thesis was not unlike the fa- 
mous philosophical speculation: if a tree falls 
in the forest, can it be said to “make a sound” 
if there are no listeners against whose ear- 
drums the sound-waves can vibrate? The 
Island God raised the question of whether 
the Greek god could exist if there were no one 
to worship him. 

Ilo, the central figure, began rebuilding the 
god’s ruined temple. His wife became bored 


At left: Menotti’s “The Consul” as presented at 
the State Opera House in Ankara, Turkey. Below: 
Richard Cross and Franca Duval in Menotti’s 
“Maria Golovin,” presented on NBC-TV. 





and ran off with a handsome young fisher- 
man. And that, aside from philosophizing, 
was about it. 

But Menotti recovered quickly. From the 
very start of his career he has displayed a 
sure instinct for the theater. His next work 
did exactly what he wanted it to do. It was 
to be a lurid shocker in the Parisian “Grand 
Guignol” tradition. Menotti succeeded bril- 
liantly in achieving the effect he wanted, and 
The Medium began its successful tour of the 
world’s opera houses. As a curtain-raiser, 
Menotti wrote The Telephone, a brief satire 
concocted on a pure farce plot, which musi- 
cally recalled the lively, bubbly style of 
Amelia. It is a splendid contrast to the grim, 
eerie world of The Medium, and the two are 
popular as a double bill. 

The Medium and The Telephone made their 
appearance in 1946-47. The success of the 
twin bill was topped in 1950, when Menotti 
produced a genuine Broadway hit in The 
Consul. Two memorable performances were 
those of Patricia Neway as Magda, and Marie 
Powers, who earlier had made a stunning 
Medium, as the Mother. 

With The Consul settling down to a long 
Broadway run, Menotti turned to another 
commission for NBC. The opera which he 
wrote, Amahl and the Night Visitors, repre- 
sented a complete change of pace. It was a 
simple Christmas story, musically far removed 
from the idiom of The Medium or The Consul, 
yet in its own way as powerful as either. 

Amahl, scheduled for performance on 
Christmas Eve, 1951, went into rehearsal at 
the Fraternal Clubhouse, across the street 

(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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Milestones in 
Metropolitan Opera 


By Mary Jane Matz 





The Metropolitan Opera, a na- 
tional institution and a fortress in 
the international world of music, 
owes its prestige to many factors: 
the high level of its productions; 
the artistry of its performers; the 
unity of its ensemble; and the in- 
genuity of its several managers 
and directors. In the United States, 
the Metropolitan alone, among the 
thousands of opera groups which 
have been organized in this coun- 
try, has survived for nearly eighty 
years. 

In a sense every performance 
at the Metropolitan is a milestone 
—a symbol of the victory of art 
over economic pressures. But cer- 
tain men and moments mark espe- 
cially the road to artistic distinc- 
tion. 


The zero milestone is the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera 
House on October 22, 1883. The 
new theatre, built at Broadway 
and Fortieth Street, answered a 
pressing need, for the rapidly ex- 
panding audience for opera in New 
York had outgrown the Academy 
of Music on Fourteenth Street, 
where opera had been heard from 
1854. 

The audience which gathered 
for the opening performance in 
the auditorium with its pale walls, 
ivory woodwork, gilded boxfronts, 
gold hangings and opulent, dark 
red carpets, glittered with dia- 
monds and emeralds and pearls. 
They -heard Faust, sung by the 
Swedish soprano Christine Nils- 
son; the tenor Italo Campanini, 
and the baritone Giuseppe Del 
Puente. 

A second milestone was reached 
in the Metropolitan’s second sea- 
son, with the introduction of Ger- 
man operas in their original lan- 
guage. Leopold Damrosch, the 
conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, recruited a company of 
German singers which included 
several of the most famous artists 


History 


of the period. In 1884-85 and sub- 
sequent seasons, the Metropolitan 
Opera reached a high point in en- 
semble with its performances of 
Tannhduser, Fidelio, Lohengrin, 
Der Freischiitz, Die Walkiire, Die 
Meistersinger, a complete Ring 
cycle and Tristan und Isolde, 
called the “most important event 
in the history of the lyric stage in 
America.” The first stage perform- 
ance of Parsifal in the United 
States (1903) was also an event 
of this period. The total effect of 
this early introduction of Amer- 
ican audiences to near-perfect pro- 
ductions of Wagner’s music dra- 
mas is being felt still in our own 
day. 

The year 1903 formed a mile- 
stone also for the appearance of 
two men who were to shape the 
Metropolitan’s destiny for nearly 
a quarter-century. The first was 
Enrico Caruso, who was to be- 
come the greatest popular idol in 
America’s musical history and was 
to remain the most beloved figure 
in the entire operatic galaxy for 
nearly twenty years. The second 
was Otto Kahn, who was added 
to the Metropolitan Opera board 
of directors in the autumn of 1903. 
Kahn was to become chairman of 
that board, and later president of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
He brought to the Metropolitan 
his fine musical taste and his ex- 
traordinary perception of musical 
genius. He also brought the enor- 
mous resources of his great for- 
tune and, with them, a complete 
dedication to the task of making 
the Metropolitan the greatest op- 
era theatre in the world. Kahn in 
his top hat, his white tie and 
ruffled shirt, his patent leather 
opera pumps and his huge Inver- 
ness cape was to remain a sym- 
bolic figure of the Metropolitan’s 
expansion until the 1930's. 


The fourth milestone in the 
Metropolitan chronicle is marked 





Art work by Susan Per! which 
accompanies this article ap- 
peared in “Opera News,” 
periodical of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. 


by the arrival of the general man- 
ager Giulio Gatti-Casazza and the 
conductor Arturo Toscanini, whom 
Kahn enticed away from La Scala 
in Milan in 1908. Gatti remained 
as head of the Metropolitan until 
1935, always reserved, taciturn, 
forbidding, his pointed goatee and 
thick brows shadowing his serious 
dark eyes. Under his aegis, the 
(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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ik 3,300 tunes in chorded lead sheet form 8 


Never before available as a set—this luxurious, compact. 
collection of all five leatherette bound great treasuries of the 
world’s most beloved music, compiled by George Goodwin, 

@ professional musician and entertainer for over 40 years, and 
assembled especially for professional musicians! 
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N OW _,, one luxurious set—all the wonderful music you'll enjoy 
playing for your audience, family and friends—to take with you wher- 
ever you will be asked to play or sing. Here is the musician’s heritage .. . 
heirlooms for the future. Here is the heart and soul of the music world. 
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World’s Most Beloved Instrumental Music, #1 


The GREATEST collection of world famous instrumental music EVER 
published in one volume!—627 important compositions. 


Over 30 types of dinner, concert and dance music .. . highlights of 50 
world famous composers. (Red Cover—512 pages) 


World’s Most Beloved Humorous and Nostalgic Songs 


The GREATEST collection of songs with words EVER published in 
one volume!~—740 wonderful ENTERTAINING songs. 


Excellent for strollers, pianists, organists, singers, etc. Over 30 categories 
of REQUEST songs . . . Gay 90’s, College, Western, Folk, Musical Come- 
dies, etc.—scores of wacky, comic unpublished SPECIAL MATERIAL. 
Highlights of famous old hit writers. (Gray Cover—512 pages) 


World’s Most Beloved Arias 


The GREATEST collection of Operas EVER published in one volume! 
279 world famous arias—all highlights combed out of 57 important scores 
—in same sequence as they appear in the scores—in original keys—most 
with English as well as original foreign language. (Blue Cover—512 pages) 


World’s Most Beloved Hymns 


The GREATEST collection of Sacred music EVER published in one 
volume! Over 1,000 world famous hymns and sacred music—in constant 
use by all faiths—personally selected nationally famous Church leaders. 


Divided into 9 categories—all denominations (A to Z); special Catholic 
hymns; Easter; Thanksgiving; Christmas Carols and Hymns; Popular 
Sacred songs; Popular Sacred instrumental music; wedding music; 
mortuary music. (Gold Cover—512 pages) 


of the 
WORLD’s Most BELOVED MUSIC 


in the publishers’ original $37.50 edition... 


Yours Gen $2475 








WHY SONG DEX MAKES THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


Today, thousands of musicians have at their finger tips 
a vast library of world famous music through membership 
in the Song Dex Treasury series. Here in book after beau- 
tiful book, is the essence of the world’s most beloved music 
... highlights of all great composers; dinner, concert and 
folk dance music, humorous and nostalgic songs, ragtime 
and novelty dance music, musical comedies, operettas 
and operas, sacred music of all denominations, Viennese 
waltzes and Latin music, special material for entertainers 
... in fact about 60 different types of music. 


For musicians responsive to their great daily need for a 
large comprehensive repertoire —and sensitive tc the 
future—the Song Dex Treasury books are basic requisites. 


HOW YOU SAVE 40% AND MORE 


Song Dex Treasury books list at $7.50. Thousands of these 
volumes have been sold to musicians at the special pro- 
fessional price of $6.00—and you can still buy any of these 
books at $6.00 each. 


With this unusual introductory offer, in addition to receiving 
the complete $37.50 set of Great Treasuries for only $24.75, 
you will also receive FREE a three month trial subscription 
to the vitally important TUNE DEX, the pop music index 
card service, worth $7.50!...a combined $45.00 value for 
only $24.50! But this special bonus is limited. YOU MUST 
ORDER YOUR TREASURY SET WITHIN 30 DAYS! 


® Don’t Delay—Send Coupon Today! 
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Leontyne Price as Aida in a San Francisco Opera performance. 


by Kurt Herbert Adler 


Friday, September 15, the opening, with a 
new Lucia production. Joan Sutherland ill, 
replaced by Anna Moffo flying in from Milan. 

Saturday, Turandot, debut of Lucille Udo- 
vick, former San Francisco resident. 

Monday, world premiere of an American 
opera, Dello Joio’s Blood Moon, under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation program for 
American opera, with the rising American 
star Mary Costa. Date of regular Tuesday 
performance advanced on account of religious 
holiday. 

Thursday, revival of Boris Godounoff, given 
for the first time here in English, with Giorgio 
Tozzi in the title role. 

Friday, Butterfly, with Leontyne Price who 
had not sung Cio Cio San here before. 

Saturday, repeat of Lucia, with the post- 
poned debut of Joan Sutherland. 
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This rich and crowded schedule is sympto- 
matic of the entire setup of the San Francisco 
Opera season, which in its thirty-ninth con- 
secutive year is presenting fifty-six perform- 
ances—six weeks on home base in San Fran- 
cisco, three-and-a-half weeks in Los Angeles, 
three presentations in San Diego, and one 
each in Sacramento and Berkeley. 

The repertoire must comprise standard and 
also new works, because, with the broadening 
of the audience, demand goes in both direc- 
tions. The same is true for casts; audiences 
want to hear their favorites and new singers. 
To present novelties, it is.necessary to find 
the right interpreters, who must be willing to 
give enough time in their busy schedules to 
studying new parts. 

Nationality in opera should not matter, but 
if one includes more operas in English, one 


Now in its thirty-ninth year, 
this West Coast enterprise 
presents annually fifty-six 
performances in its home base 
and in neighboring cities: 

Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Sacramento, and Berkeley. 
Its Artistic Director, 

Kurt Herbert Adler, here 
discusses the problems which 
confront it and possible 

ways to solve them. 


obviously must use more American singers. 
Of course it is the duty of an American opera 
company to give American singers opportuni- 
ties. Such opportunities so far are scarce in 
our country. The outlet for the wealth of 
talent here is limited, because there are too 
few organizations in too few localities, facili- 
ties are lacking, funds are lacking. 

The San Francisco Opera Debut Auditions, 
organized in 1954, sponsored by the Merola 
Memorial Fund and supported by Opera Guild 
chapters and other civic minded groups 
throughout the west, has enabled more than 
eighty young singers to appear in the Fall 
season and also, since 1961, in the Spring 
Opera season, a popular-priced venture which 
puts on a series of performances in May and 
which eventually may assume a relationship 
with the Fall season similar to that between 
the Opera Comique and the Paris Opera. 

Both seasons, although performing to 
houses with 95 per cent to 98 per cent average 
attendance, lose between four and six thousand 
dollars per performance. Admission prices 
can never cover the high costs of opera pro- 
duction, which embraces such a large number 
of working people—singers, chorus, ballet, 
extras, orchestra, technicians, and such. The 
per-performance deficit does not vary much 
if you aim for satisfactory artistic standards 
with enough rehearsal and attention to pro- 
duction. When you perform with more ex- 
pensive casts, with a larger chorus and or- 
chestra and more elaborate scenery, you can 
charge higher admission prices. With younger 
singers and a smaller number of choristers and 
smaller orchestra, and still adequate rehearsal 
and production efforts, a smaller admission 
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is possible. But the deficit is still about the 
same. This is common knowledge among 
opera managements. Perhaps if it would be 
possible to lengthen the season and have 
enough interest among opera-goers to repeat 
the same work more often, losses could be 
reduced. Yet the total deficit would still be 
a staggering figure. 

One of the reasons that we cannot lengthen 
our season at present is that we are using San 
Francisco Symphony members in the pit, who 
have to be available for the opening of the 
symphony season around Thanksgiving at the 
latest. So far, no way has been found here 
to present opera and symphony, both sched- 
uled in the War Memorial Opera House, 
simultaneously. The problem of using the 
same auditorium and the same personnel still 
must be surmounted. 


Travel Expenses Versus Rehearsal Expenses 


It was mentioned before that the last weeks 
of the season take place in Southern Cali- 
fornia using the large Shrine Auditorium, 
6.600 seats, in comparison with 3,252 at the 
San Francisco War Memorial. Traveling with 
huge apparatus—the entire musical and tech- 
nical personnel is taken on the road—is a 
very expensive enterprise. Yet to leave some 
groups of performers behind would immedi- 
ately change the identity of the organization, 
not to mention the fact that the musical 
quality would suffer if local groups were used. 
However well recognized an orchestra or a 
chorus may be, it takes many years of practice 
and experience for them to become truly 
operatic. Travel expenses are still cheaper 
than rehearsal expenses. 

One problem of the short season is that, in 
spite of the fact that the season has been pre- 
sented every Fall for thirty-nine years, the 
opera organization has to be re-built from the 
ground up every year. 

The chorus goes into rehearsal first some 
time in February. The choristers are available 
only in the evening, and there is a turnover 
of about 25 per cent to 30 per cent each season. 

Technical activity on stage commences 
about May 1, with actual stage work starting 
in August. Singers, orchestra, and ballet go 
into rehearsal two to three weeks prior to the 
mid-September opening. In this respect, the 
Spring Opera season has proved itself very 
helpful, because at least a part of the per- 
sonnel is engaged in actual performing ac- 
tivities for another part of the year, short 
as it may be. 


Planned Two Years Ahead 


The planning of an opera season takes place 
nowadays a year or two or even more in ad- 
vance. Strangely enough, for certain roles 
there are only a relatively small number of 
singers, and they are so much in demand 
internationally that one has to decide early 
about their participation. It is not true any 
more that one can decide on a repertoire and 
then look for the casts. It has to work two 
ways. One has to know that one would like 
to present certain operas, and also recognize 
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that one has certain singers available at cer- 
tain times. 

In a season such as ours, where we have to 
give about thirty-two performances of twelve 
different operas in six weeks in San Francisco, 
because of our subscription system, working 
out the rehearsal schedule is one of the great- 
est difficulties. We have to realize how many 
hours of preparation we need for each work, 
how much time there is, how much money is 
available. Then there is the problem of re- 
hearsal stages and halls. Even the otherwise 
beautiful War Memorial Opera House is not 
satisfactory as far as rehearsal space goes. 
We have to go out and rent other places. This 
raises the point that unfortunately in recent 
years in so many communities new audi- 
toriums have gone up that have proved in- 
adequate for opera production, although many 
communities want to start either their own 
opera groups or invite companies on tour. It 
would be most desirable that architects en- 
gaged in building opera auditoriums would 
find out the minimum requirements, would 
know that they can get information some- 
where, for example from the Central Opera 
Service of New York. We ourselves have been 
engaged in consulting with the architects who 
are planning the new Los Angeles Music 
Center. But we have had to turn down ap- 
pearances in other localities. 


The Money Question 


I would still like to say a word about the 
financial outlook. The annual deficit of the 
San Francisco Opera has been met by a 
guarantor system. Each subscriber of the 
regular Tuesday-Friday series in boxes, main 
floor, and grand tier signs a guarantee of 
$75 to $150 per seat per season (in addition 
to ticket price). This guarantee covers a part 
of the deficit. The balance is to be made up 
through an annual fund drive, with a recent 
goal of $150,000. In addition, we have re- 
ceived assistance from foundations, and from 
other organizations, such as the Opera Guild’s 
contributions toward new productions. 


New Sources Sought 


We have had our difficulties, and have had 
an accumulated deficit over the years, but 
somehow it was still possible to meet the needs 
and carry on. However if expenses continue 
to rise and box-office receipts which in our 
case cover about 83 per cent of operating 
costs cannot be increased, subsidies from new 
sources will be a “must” in order to continue 
operations. Whether it will be government 
subsidies or increased foundation help or a 
completely new plan of support yet to be 
found will have to be seen. 

I frankly believe that opera by now is so 
entrenched in American musical, cultural and 
social life that we should not have to worry 
too much for its right of survival—and actual 


‘survival. Optimism, confidence and a certain 


amount of gambling spirit are needed to steer 
our operatic vessel through the storms neces- 
sarily created by tempests of personnel, 
budgeting and audience reactions. 





KURT HERBERT ADLER, artistic director of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, was educated at 
the Musical Academy and the University of 
Vienna, his native city. His first conducting ex- 
perience was in the theaters of Max Reinhardt, 
then in opera houses of Germany, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria. He was assistant conductor 
under Toscanini at the Salzburg Music Festival. 
Coming to the United States in 1938, he was 
affiliated for five years with the Chicago Opera 
Company, then with the New Opera Company of 
New York. He has been with the San Francisco 
Opera since 1943, assistant to the general director 
since 1952 and the company’s artistic director 
since 1953. 





NORMAN DELLO JOIO, whose “Blood Moon” 
was presented by the San Francisco Opera 
Company on September 18, has won both the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1957 for his “Meditation on 
Ecclesiastes” for string orchestra and the New 
York Music Critic’s Circle Award, once in 1948 
and again in 1960 for “The Triumph of St. Joan” 
which was offered by the New York City Opera. 
It was originally performed by the NBC-TV opera 
company. 

Dello Joio is a native of New York City and 
received his early training as a pianist and or- 
ganist from his father. Later he studied at the 
Juilliard School of Music and at Yale University. 
He has been the recipient of two Guggenheim 
fellowships and has composed extensively for 
orchestra, solo instruments and the voice. 
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As the second oldest opera company in the 
United States, Cincinnati Summer Opera 
would seem to be firmly entrenched. But even 
the summer season of 1961, the forty-first 
season, ended on a note of doubt as to its 
financial success. The summer institution has 
been sometimes desperately dependent on the 
generosity of well-to-do benefactors. At 
another time it was rescued by the far-seeing 
president of A. F. of M. Local 1. 

The “catch-as-catch-can” basis with its 
eleventh-hour financial assists and long-dis- 
tance telephone contract miracles has seemed, 
however, even to add to the splendor of the 
undertaking. For when Zoo Opera has suc- 
ceeded, it has soared. 

It took a dedicated musician, a redecorated 
bandshell, a popular Cincinnati entertainment 
center (the Zoological Gardens) and four 
hundred borrowed chairs as reserved seats to 
give birth, on June 27, 1920, to Summer 
Opera. Ralph Lyford, first director and con- 
ductor, gave it a firm foundation. 

For the first few years operatic productions 
alternated evenings with combinations of or- 
Each 
evening’s performance had a forty-five-minute 
intermission so that patrons could patronize 
the ice shows on the grounds. 

Lyford was director and conductor for four 
years, producing six full opera performances 
per week in each eight-week season. Orches- 
tra members came from the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, as they continue to do to this date, 
but increasingly soloists were brought in from 


chestral concerts and operatic scenes. 


other musical centers. After five seasons, Ly- 
ford overworked himself into illness, and it 
looked as though summer opera might be 


At left: Dino Yannopoulos, Artistic Director of 


the Cincinnati Summer Opera. Above: Fausto 
Cleva, Musical Director. At right: Mary Costa and 
Clifford Harvnot in the Cincinnati Summer Opera's 
presentation of “La Traviata,” 1960, 


ended. There was no opera in 1925. Then 
Zoo directors resumed financial sponsorship 
and in 1926 Clarence E. Cramer and Isaac 
Van Grove became manager and conductor. 
Van Grove took over artistic direction the 
next year when many German and modern 
operas were produced. The first performance 
in America of Falstaff in English was at the 
Zoo in 1926. Parsifal was presented in 1929 
with the May Festival Chorus singing from 
the roof of the clubhouse adjoining the opera 
pavilion. 

By 1934, in the face of depressed economic 
conditions and lack of public support, opera 
in Cincinnati appeared to be coming to an 
end. Then the musicians themselves came for- 
ward to save it. Oscar F. Hild, president of 
Local 1, planned programs including con- 
densed operatic versions, band and _ short 
symphonic concerts, and financially guaran- 
teed continuation of the Summer Opera. The 
performances were held that summer of 1934 
in Nippert Stadium of the municipal Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the Zoo officials having 
decided the opera pavilion was “not avail- 
able.” 
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Fausto Cleva as conductor, Stivanello, and Hild formed 
a warm friendship and professional relationship that carried 
the opera through for years. Hild died in 1950 and his suc- 
cessor, Robert L. Sidell, became manager, followed in 1959 
by Dino Yannopoulos, who still occupies this post. Maestro 
Cleva as conductor has been faithful to Cincinnati Summer 
Opera now for twenty-six seasons. 

In 1935 the present operating organization was formed, 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera Association, and the opera re- 
turned to the Zoo. Important aid has come each year since 
1949 in grants from the United Fine Arts Fund of Cincinnati. 

A new era in Cincinnati opera began in 1959 with the 
appointment of John L. Magro as chairman of the executive 
committee of the opera association. He brought in Dino Yan- 
nopoulos as artistic director and Wolfgang Roth as scenic de- 
signer. Previous to his coming to Cincinnati artistic director 
and manager Yannopoulos had been associated with the Met 
as well as with companies in San Francisco, Buenos Aires, 
Mexico City, France, Italy and Montreal. He now spends six 
months of the year in Cincinnati. 

Among early measures in the rejuvenation of Cincinnati 
opera was the scheduling of Carlisle Floyd’s Oh Susannah, the 
first American opera seen on the Zoo stage in several decades. 

The summer of 1960 saw Cincinnati opera operating in 
the black for the first time in many years. That season’s re- 
ceipts were at an all-time high. 

Executive committee chairman John L. Magro, on January 
10, 1961, told Summer Opera directors that a surplus remained 
after all bills for the 1960 season at the Zoo had been met. He 
revealed that boxoffice receipts had risen 20 per cent in the 
past two years. Audiences averaged 79 per cent of full capacity 
in 1960 compared to 49 per cent in 1959. 

Flushed with the triumph of the 1960 season, the manage- 
ment announced that the forty-first season of Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera at the Zoo would open with Das Rheingold, and 
follow a schedule of Ariadne, Barber of Seville, Rigoletto, 
Manon, Don Giovanni, Macbeth, La Boheme, Aida and Don 
Carlos. In August of the current year, the New York Times 
reported that in Cincinnati there existed “opera revitalized, 
respectable in sound and marvelous looking on a postage stamp 
stage and a postage stamp budget.” For all this praise, the 
season proved, however, to be one of boxoffice disappointments 
and ledger entries predominantly red. 

Two causes for the deficit have been cited officially; box- 
office receipts below pre-season estimates and cost of produc- 
tions considerably exceeding estimates. The causes for the 
latter are laid to talent charges and unpredictable but neces- 
sary changes; added rehearsal time; and rising costs in ma- 
terial and wages. 

Eleanor Bell, music critic for the Cincinnati Post and 
Times Star, has kept a fond and worried eye on Summer Opera 
for fifteen years. Discussing tke last three years and the future 
she says, “The opera can’t go back to those old days. We can 
no longer put up with those provincial productions with a star 
or two but scenery so bad it looked like old-time vaudeville. 
When Magro took over and brought Yannopoulos and Roth in, 
it was a revelation. Opera fans could hold their heads up— 
and even a visiting New Yorker would say it was beautiful. 

“What this company is becoming is a wonderful thing— 
like a repertoire company,” Mrs. Bell concludes. “We might 
not have the big stars (who can afford Tebaldi or Callas?) but 
you can go right down the line to the lowliest maid servant 
and she is good. Minor roles are no longer played by a lot of 
stumblebums. Cincinnati Summer Opera has to go on the way 


it is now!” 
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H. W. Heinsheimer, who is Director 
of Publications for G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York Publishing firm, joined the 
Universal Edition in Vienna in 1923, 
and was in charge of its opera depart- 
ment from 1925 to 1938. He came to 
the United States in 1938 and was con- 
nected with the New York branch of 
Boosey and Hawkes for nine years. In 
1947 he joined the Schirmer organiza- 
tion as Director of their Symphony and 
Operatic Department, advancing to his 
present position in 1958. Widely 
known as a public speaker and writer, 
Mr. Heinsheimer is the author of many 
articles and two books, “Menagerie in 
F Sharp,” and “Fanfare for Two Pi- 
geons,” both published by Doubleday. 
The following excerpt is taken from 
the former book. 











@ Why did Verdi and Puccini and Wagner 
and Strauss write one opera after the other? 
They did not do it only because their genius 
as creative composers urged them to do so. 
They could just as well have written oratorios 
or string quartets or marches or nine sym- 
phonies. They did not receive a mysterious 
message from heaven asking them to proceed 
at once to compose Die Meistersinger. They 
were living, thinking, and acting in a society 
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and under conditions where it was worth their 
while to undertake the terrific investment in 
time, strain, heartbreaking toil and money 
which goes into the writing of the most com- 
plicated musical stiucture ever undertaken by 
man—the opera. 

A modern opera score, such as Tristan and 
Isolde or Der Rosenkavalier, has between five 
hundred and six hundred pages. Large pages. 
After the composer has actually conceived the 
music, invented the tunes, and sketched it out 
for piano, he has to proceed to score the work 
on these large pages. He has to write out the 
part for each instrument on a separate line, 
starting on the top of the page with the flutes. 
The score usually calls for three flutes, three 
or four oboes (one alternating with English 
horn), three or four clarinets {one alternating 
with bass clarinet), three bassoons, four to six 
horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
one or two harps, celesta, timpani, between 
six and twelve percussion instruments (such as 
triangle, bass drum, snare drum, Chinese 
blocks, tambourin, xylophone, etc., which have 
to be so organized that they can be handled by 
two or three players), and last but not least the 
busiest section of them all. the strings: violins 
(divided in first and second violins), violas, 
cellos, and double basses. There can be any 
number of additional instruments, such as a 
piano or two, an occasional gun, cowbells, a 
thunder machine, or an infant’s rattle or 
birdie. And as if this wouldn’t be enough, 
many operas call for an additional orchestra 
on and off the stage. 

After our composer has written out all these 
lines and lines and lines on staves (a sixteenth 
of an inch apart), written them so that one 
can read them clearly and without the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding, he has to fill in 
the parts for the singers—six or twelve or 
twenty singers—and the parts for the chorus. 
The chorus is usually divided in four dif- 
ferent voices—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
—but to make it more complicated you can 
split these up in eight or, if you still are not 





happy, in one or two double choirs. And after 
all this is done he has to write in the words 
to be sung by the six or twelve or twenty 
singers and the eight or sixteen groups in 
the chorus and all the remarks referring to 
the action. 

I am not talking here about the spiritual 
labor of creation, about inventing, composing 
all the music, about listening to the mysterious 
voices in the composer’s heart (or brain, as 
the case might be) telling him how to or- 
chestrate the music he has composed. I am 
just trying to suggest the amount of physical 
work, of time and of plain sitting on his be- 
hind it takes for a man to write the many 
thousands of notes and slurs and rests and 
pianos and fortissimos and words and dots 
and commas on one, only one, single page— 
and then to turn to page two and start again 
on the top with Flute I. And page three. And 
page four—still 651 more pages to go till, at 
the bottom of page 655, he can write Finis 
and go out and get drunk. 

But this full score, when at last completed, 
is only the beginning of the trouble. To make 
a performance possible, the part to be played 
by each instrument has to be extracted from 
the score. This, to be sure, cannot be done 
by just anyone who can write musical notes 
and jot down “Mary Had a Little Lamb” for 
the kiddies. It has to be done by experts, 
and experts cost money. The expert knows, 
for instance, that when a tuba does not play 
for 237 bars he cannot just write in the tuba 
part: 


237 





He has to write in the part, what is called a 
cue, a friendly beacon of light that tells the 
tuba player six or eight bars before he comes 
in to watch and be ready. Such a guiding 
ray in the night is a melody or a rhythm, 
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played by another instrument shortly before 
the fatal bar 237 is reached and played so 
that the man at the tuba can hear it, not just 
any bit of music that will be drowned in the 
ocean of noise submerging the man who with 
sweat pouring down his face counts 230, 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236—go. And what goes 
for the tuba player goes for the contra bas- 
soon, the triangle and anyone else of the 
seventy or eighty men in the band. And when 
your expert extracts the fiddle part he had 
better think first before he starts writing and 
ends up at the bottom of a page in the midst 
of a hemidemisemiquaver passage in prestis- 
simo so that the player has to whistle the tune 
while turning the page because he cannot 
turn and play. 

These, of course, are just a few of the things 
you had better know before you go out to 
copy parts from a score. 

Now all these orchestral parts are copied 
out—thousands of pages, a mountain of mu- 
sic—and somebody has paid the bill. And 
now these thousands of pages have to be proof- 
read. Each part, bar by bar and note by note, 
has to be compared with the score. Search- 
ing for wrong notes wouldn’t be so bad, but 
you have to recount these 237 bars’ rest in 
the tuba part. Because if you don’t and the 
expert copyist made a mistake and the mighty 
tuba should really pause 238 bars, your tuba 
player will come in one bar too early. That 
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doesn’t sound like anything when you read 
it in a book. But it certainly sounds like hell 
when you hear it in an opera house. 

That is about all. Oh yes, the chorus, the 
four or eight or sixteen different groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, cannot learn their parts 
from your score. Each of them will want a 
part to memorize. And your singers want 
a vocal score, a reduction of your orchestral 
score for voice and piano. That means that 
you have to write the whole opera, all 655 
pages, once more, condensing your orchestra 
from forty complicated staves in the score 
to two staves, playable on a piano. And then 
you have to provide copies of that piano score 
for every singer and for everyone who coaches 
the singers and for the stage manager and the 
designer and Mr. Fabroni, who runs from one 
dressing room to the other and tells the sing- 
ers to go on stage because they will be on in 
two minutes. 

So one sees that the work of composers is 
just as dependent on the hard realities of 
everyday life as the work of a bookkeeper 
or of the calf-eyed cashier at the movie house 
around the corner. Composers look and dress 
and act like any other ordinary man you 
know and play golf or bridge with. They go 
to the barber regularly to get the same hair- 
cuts as you and I. If you take them out to 
lunch they eat heartily. They like to live in 
nice houses, they like to drive cars—and in 
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order to accomplish all this they have to have 
an income, a weekly, a monthly, a yearly in- 
come, just as you and I, 

It all boils down to this: opera is a luxury. 
To try to make it pay leads to the type of 
production and repertoire which has become 
the trade-mark of most professional opera 
companies in America. A balanced budget 
means that you can never give a new com- 
poser a chance by investing time and money 
in anything but the old war horses. Opera 
thus becomes a commercial undertaking which 
has about as much to do with the cultural 
life and development of a people as a success- 
ful sale of men’s suits. Any creative produc- 
tion of opera and any attempt to maintain a 
high artistic level of presentation and to ex- 
periment with new and untried scores in- 
evitably lead to a deficit, even if every per- 
formance is sold out. 

Never has this been brought home to the 
American public, to the Congress, to every- 
body concerned with the cultural image of 
America as strongly as in the recent struggle 
for the preservation of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. This might well become a turning 
point in the history of the arts in our country. 





Copyright 1947 by H. W. Heinsheimer. 
Reprinted by permission of the 
author and by Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
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The Santa Fe Trail 


Leads to 


By Frank M. Magee 


As the capper to its successful fifth season 
the Santa Fe Opera, at the invitation of the 
West Berlin Festival, flew a company of 
ninety on September 18 to give four perform- 
ances in the German City and then proceeded 
to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, to repeat the two 
_ Shows (double bill of Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex and Persephone and Douglas Moore’s 
The Ballad of Baby Doe), at the behest of the 
United States Department of State. Stra- 
vinsky, who has been associated with the 
Santa Fe Opera ever since its first season, 
joined the group to conduct the performances 
of his own works, and in Belgrade was pre- 
sented, in behalf of Yugoslavia’s Vice-Presi- 
dent Edvard Kardelj, with a basket of flowers 
amid applause and curtain calls. 

One of the reasons for the State Depart- 
ment’s sponsorship of this European junket 
is to illustrate the growing tendency in the 
United States toward a diffusion of cultural 
activity. Europeans have heard the big or- 
chestras from the United States. They know 
the opera companies in New York or San 
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Francisco. But in sending the Santa Fe Opera 
abroad, the State Department hopes to show 
that good operatic production is no longer con- 
fined to a handful of cities on the East and 
West coasts. 

New Mexico is an area more likely to be 
connected in the popular mind with Billy the 
Kid than, say, W. A. Mozart. In the remark- 
able achievements of its first five years, how- 
ever, the Santa Fe Opera is proving that 
initiative, theatrical and musical taste, a deal 
of daring, and an immense capacity for hard 
work can produce a lyric theater of interna- 
tional importance in the most unlikely places. 
The Opera is blessed in having as its founder 
and General Director a man with. an astonish- 
ing degree of all the above-listed character- 
istics—John Crosby. 

The Santa Fe Opera theater, which Crosby, 
with his family’s assistance, helped to build, 
is uniquely adapted to a locale where nights 
tend to be dry, clear, and star studded. “I 
don’t know of any more beautiful sky in the 
world,” says Crosby, “and I wanted to use it 


Orchestra members of the Santa Fe Opera, conducted 
by Robert Craft. The orchestra pit is partly surrounded 
by a reflecting pool which curves between the orchestra 
and the first rows. It is designed to aid the acoustics 
as well as for visual effect. 





for a backdrop.” He got his wish. Rows of 
benches sweep down the sides of a natural 
bowl to a stage roofed and walled in redwood. 
In back of the stage a series of sliding panels 
are often left open to provide a view of the 
velvety night sky and the distant lights of 
Los Alamos. From the gardens surrounding 
the theater one can see the Jemez Mountains 
crouching to the West, and to the East the 
heights of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 

As unusual as its setting, is the repertory 
of the Santa Fe Opera. First, it reflects a 
point of view. “All of us working here agree 
that we don’t need to condescend to our audi- 
ences, which are often composed largely of 
people who are not brought up on opera,” says 
Crosby. The standard operatic repertory is 
given loving attention, but it is seasoned with 
a strong dash of the unusual. In 1961, for 
example, Carmen, La Boheme, Marriage of 
Figaro, and Der Rosenkavalier, were com- 
bined with the two Stravinsky works, Oedipus 
Rex and Persephone, Moore’s The Ballad of 


Baby Doe, and the American premiere of 
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Paul Hindemith’s News of the Day, with the 
composer conducting. The company has given 
several world premieres, brought first per- 
formances to America, and revived little 
known works that were felt to merit re-ex- 
amination. 

“We try to keep firmly in mind that opera 
is musical theater,” says Crosby, accenting the 
last word. “People everywhere, in all ages, 
have loved a good show.” 

To this end, care is given to the details of 
production. The stage and costume designers 
work carefully with the stage directors. Cos- 
tumes are lavish, but sets tend to be simple 
and suggestive rather than literal, necessarily 
so in a theater where wind can be a very 
real problem. A conventional drop of canvas 
would be swept off the stage with the first 
gust, whereas the solid construction, mainly 
of plywood, that the Santa Fe Opera design- 
ers have learned to use, don’t even quiver. The 
unusual beauty of the theater and its sur- 
roundings, the sweep of sky and blur of stars 
overhead, all affect the designs onstage. Santa 
Fe productions rely heavily on sensitive light- 
ing and a minimum of clutter to set the tone 
of the piece. 


The Meaning Gets Across 


In the firm belief that operas were written 
to be understood, most productions are sung 
in English. Since most of the singers are 
American, the English is understandable. 
Acoustics in the theater are so good that every 
word comes across, and audiences can follow 
the story of each work in its every nuance. 
“We think our audiences tend to get into the 
story, to live it, because they understand it,” 
says Crosby. “I think the composers would 
appreciate that.” 

Perhaps there is something, too, to be said 
for the open-minded approach of a Western 
audience. While there are plenty of musical 
sophisticates among the Santa Fe Opera’s 
audience, many of its patrons come to the 
theater without preconceived ideas about what 
they will like and what they won’t. Conse- 
quently, the unusual works often prove to be 
remarkably good box-office draws. 

“It would be naive to say that we expect 
News of the Day, for example, io draw as well 
as Carmen. But,” says Crosby, “consider the 
case of Persephone. We scheduled two per- 
formances last season, and could have sold 
both of them twice over. People were plead- 
ing for tickets.” Fortunately for those who 
were disappointed the Santa Fe Opera can 
and probably will revive the work another 
year. 


Americans Chosen 


To perform this repertory, which is spread 
over a nine-week season with two to three 
weeks of rehearsal preceding it, Crosby and 
his associates assemble a hand-picked group 
of singers and orchestral musicians. Another 
of the precepts of the Santa Fe Opera is that 
American artists are as good as those any- 
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where in the world and deserve every chance 
to be heard. Most of the talent is American 
trained. When not in Santa Fe, the singers 
appear with such companies as the Metropoli- 
tan, the San Francisco, the Glyndebourne and 
Zurich Operas. Musicians are drawn from the 
ranks of both opera and symphonic groups 
all over the country. Among them are repre- 
sentatives from the Philadelphia, the Houston, 
the New Orleans, the Kansas City, the Balti- 
more, the Cleveland, and the Minneapolis 
Symphonies, plus a representative corps from 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. To this 
hard core of about fifty, local musicians are 
added for productions that call for a larger 
ensemble. 

Planning a European tour, of course, pre- 
sents many problems. One among the many 
was the question of which musicians to take 
along. The charter flight holds only seventy- 
nine, and after the necessary singers, dancers, 
chorus and technicians, there was not room 
to take along the whole orchestra. Provision 
was finally made to take most of the winds 
and brass along with the first desk string play- 
ers. Extra musicians are hired in Europe to 
make up the difference. 

Now a lusty five-year-old, the Santa Fe 
Opera would definitely seem to have arrived. 
The summer just past garnered a bouquet of 
critical praise. Ross Parmenter in The New 
York Times now speaks of Santa Fe as “a 
vital cultural center.” Of a regular perform- 
ance of The Marriage of Figaro he said: “See- 
ing how the company of young and handsome 
American singers could bring off so difficult 
an ensemble piece with such grace and skill 
allowed one to recognize just what has been 
achieved in five years on the high, pinon- 
studded knoll that is the company’s home.” 
Walter Terry in the New York Herald Tribune 
said of Persephone: “Never, I think, have I 
seen a more beautiful production or a theater 
work that so masterfully fused the sister arts.” 


Growing Pleasures 


“But,” cautions Crosby, “remember, we're 
still young. We want to keep growing.” In 
the misty future are hopes for a year-round 
operation with winter quarters in some south- 
ern clime. There are possibilities for touring, 
particularly with the European trip having 
provided experience of this kind of thing. 
Mostly, these are plans to expand the opera- 
tion in Santa Fe. Audiences continue to grow, 
so that the theater is becoming too small to 
accommodate them. 

“We want to provide more seating without 
sacrificing the intimate feeling of the theater,” 
says Crosby. Fortunately there is all outdoors 
in which to grow. And there is every hope that 
faith, hope and hard work will continue to 
pay off. 





Top, left to right: Paul Hindemith and Igor 
Stravinsky. 

Middle: Robert Treby as Horace Tabor and Doris 
Yarick as Baby Doe. 

Bottom: Vera Zorina (center) in the title role of 
Stravinsky’s “Persephone.” 








By Arnold Sundgaard 


@ In the writing of an opera, it has been 
said, the words come first but the librettist 
comes last. I don’t recall who said it; I think 
it was my wife. 

Such wry expressions of chagrin are en- 
demic among the friends and relatives of 
librettists when they notice, as few other 
people seem to, that the librettist’s name is 
invariably omitted from the advance billing 
and programs of most operas. The librettist 
notices, too, | am sure, but he has long since 
learned to accept anonymity as just another 
oddity of his odd profession. In fact, he has 
been alerted to his secondary role in the ulti- 
mate scheme of things when he observes, 
usually on the first day of his first rehearsal, 
that the singers seem far more concerned with 
the sound of their voices than the crisply clear 
enunciation of his golden words. 

“I thought you were tremendous,” the li- 
brettist will confide to a singer as she finishes 
a scene, “but I had just a wee bit of difficulty 
in understanding the words.” She is stung 
by his criticism in spite of the judiciously 
placed preface to his words. “I'll get it next 
time,” she will reply. “I’m still worried about 
my G sharp in the opening measure!” Or 
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she may suggest that the words are unusually 
difficult, filled as they are with closed sounds 
which clog her throat. And as the librettist 
walks away she will more than likely turn 
to another singer and ask, “Who was that?” 
And the other singer will reply, “I don’t know. 
I think he’s a friend of the composer’s.” 
Well, the fact is, he is a friend of the com- 
poser’s, and the composer, more than anyone, 
is aware of it. His gratitude and graciousness 
are enormous when he finds a writer sympa- 
thetic to his music and willing to adapt him- 
self to the highly specialized demands of the 
operatic form. Failing to find such a person 
he will turn in desperation to writing the 
libretto himself. In a few cases the result is 
laudable, but usually the double burden of 
preparing a dramatic verbal text while writ- 
ing a dramatic musical score is beyond the 
capacities of most composers. (Menotti and 
Blitzstein are notable exceptions.) Most operas 
are the product of an intense collaboration 
in which the librettist learns to bend his text 
and subordinate his ego to the larger de- 
mands of the score. Not every writer cares 
to make the effort because the financial re- 
wards for a full-scale opera cannot be com- 





pared to that of the musical theatre, and the 
artistic acclaim which might stimulate the 
composer to sacrifice is totally absent for him. 
Commissions in many cases are given pri- 
marily to the composer who in turn secures 
the librettist, and prizes and similar honors 
more often than not are bestowed solely on 
the composer. Yet the joys of working in this 
field are so great, once the performance has 
been mounted, that an increasingly large num- 
ber of writers and poets are being attracted 
into the fold. 

While it is true that the words come first 
in the creation of an opera (in contrast to a 
musical comedy in which the music for the 
songs may be written in advance), it is 
not the words nor the notes that make an 
opera but the total musical and dramatic 
structure. The dictionary is filled with words, 
and all of them can be made to sing, but the 
disposition of scenes out of which passions 
and conflicts can be musically stated, is more 
difficult of achievement. And it is with this 
elusive, imponderable concept that the libret- 
tist is initially helpful. 

Actually the basic structure for an opera 
is determined in large measure by the demands 
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of the libist:s. for in-tance, there is re- 
citative it is because the librettist has written 
dialogue. If there are arias it is because the 
librettist has so arranged the lyric sections 
to permit their full flowering. If there are 
trios, sextettes, octets or choral sections it is 
because the script demands them, and the 
skilled librettist sensing these necessities will 
arrange for them. The actual score for an 
opera cannot be written prior to the writing 
of the libretto because the nature of the music 
is determined by the nature of the characters, 
the situations into which they have been im- 
mersed, and the dramatic crisis toward which 
both score and text are building. 

This is not to say that the librettist works 
alone, a sort of advance scouting party for 
the composer. He has usually been given a 
set of general instructions from which he 
develops a rough plan for the whole. It is at 
this point that the vast difference between 
one composer and another makes itself felt. 
The composer whose feeling for opera is 
paramount, brings to his tasks a highly de- 
veloped critical sense as well. He will demand 
of the librettist the most exacting text. He 
will coax, he will wheedle, he will cajole, he 
will shout, he will plead, until he gets pre- 
cisely what he is looking for. What he is 
looking for is a foundation on which he can 
build a towering musical structure. I have 
often felt that the gifted operatic composer 
would make an exciting stage director. In a 
sense, that is what his score becomes—a de- 
tailed set of stage directions informing con- 
ductor, singers, and orchestra of every theatri- 
cal nuance. The hallmark of the less gifted 
opera composer (no matter how great his 
musical talent) is a willingness, nay, an eager- 
ness to overlook the flaws in a libretto in 
order to set down his music. He is not a 
good collaborator; he would set music to the 
alphabet if you gave it to him. He is like 
the singer who is more concerned with a 
single note than the full performance, or like 
the librettist who inwardly perishes every 
time one of his words is drowned out by the 
trombones. 
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The editors of International Musi- 
cian have asked the question: How 
does one become a librettist? Largely 
by accident, | would say. Certainly 
there are few places where the art is 
taught. Although there are countless 
schools of music where one may study 
composition, there are none, so far as 
| know, where one may learn the 
closely related craft of writing a li- 
bretto. Neither do the numerous drama 
departments in schools and colleges 
offer courses in this field. Considering 
the increasing importance of the lyric 
theatre this is a strange lapse on the 
part of university authorities who do 
not hesitate to give credit in golf, arch- 
ery, baking and stage carpentry. 

1 studied English and agricultural 
journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin and drama at Yale. After writ- 
ing several plays which used folk 
songs as part of their structure it was 
suggested by Lehman Engel, the com- 
poser and conductor, that | attempt an 
opera. | did not consider it seriously 
until 1945 when Olin Downes, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Engel, introduced 
me to Kurt Weill. At the time Dr. 
Downes had been commissioned to 
produce a series of radio operas based 
on folk music and folk themes. The 
pilot script was “Down in the Valley,” 
but in spite of the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Downes and the dramatic nature of 
Mr. Weill’s music, the networks were 
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not interested. It languished in the 
proverbial trunk for three years when 
it was given a second chance (a rare 
thing in the theatre) by Hans Heins- 
heimer of G. Schirmer. Since that time 
in 1948 hardly a week has gone by 
that “Down in the Valley” is not per- 
formed somewhere in the world, from 
Tokyo to Tel Aviv. 

Following the unfortunate death of 
Kurt Weill in 1950, | wrote three other 
school operas in a somewhat similar 
vein with the Alec Wilder whose lyric 
gifts are as woefully neglected by the 
critics as Weill’s music was by the net- 
work officials. They are “The Lowland 
Sea,” “Sunday Excursion” and “Cum- 
berland Fair.” 

Subsequently, while teaching at Co- 
lumbia University, | met Douglas 
Moore and for him wrote the libretto 
for “Giants in the Earth” and the one- 
act soap-opera opera, “Gallantry.” (As 
part of this chain of events a student in 
the class at Columbia was the poet, 
Ethan Ayer, who has provided the li- 
bretto for Dr. Moore’s current opera, 
“Wings of the Dove”). In 1947, through 
the efforts of Weill, | met the brilliant 
Gates, and with him wrote “The 
Promised Valley” for the Utah State 
Centennial. This latter piece is a blend 
of musical theatre and opera and is 
currently being revived by several 
hundred Mormon churches throughout 
the world. 








I sometimes think the relationship of the 
librettist to composer is like that of a Secret 
Service man to the President. He is seldom 
seen, comparatively unnoticed, and yet is 
expected to provide the most complete kind 
of protection. It is only when the critics begin 
taking potshots at the composer that the li- 
brettist is fully noticed. Then he is berated 
for not providing the composer with a better 
route to hearts and minds of his audience. 
But if he has managed to establish a sound 


basis for a winning performance he is soon 
forgotten —like Ghislanzoni who wrote the 
Italian text for Verdi’s Aida, Cammerano who 
wrote the words for Donizetti’s Lucia Di Lam- 
mermoor, or Giacosa and IIlica who performed 
that function for Puccini’s La Boheme. The 
list of such men is endless and no obscurity is 
more complete than theirs. But being libret- 
tists, a noble calling, it doesn’t worry them. 
Like the Secret Service man, we all know 
who'd be dead without us! 
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There, in a framework of piled-up papers, 
overflowing file-cabinets and well-worn office 
furniture, in his office on the top floor of the 
rambling building the City of New York got 
in default of taxes and made into the City 
Center of Music and Drama, sat Julius Rudel, 
looking supremely happy. He motioned to one 
pile of manuscripts, operas to look over at 
the first opportunity; another, librettos to 
select the best from; over there, the schedule 
of events for the current season. He fished 
out a list of operas produced in 1958, °59 and 
’60, the Ford grant years. There were Kurka’s 
The Good Soldier Schweik, Weisgall’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author—world 
premieres these had been. Then, for New 
York premieres, there were Moore’s The Bal- 
lad of Baby Doe; Bucci’s Tale for a Deaf Ear; 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti; Giannini’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew; Floyd’s Wuthering Heights; 
Hoiby’s The Scarf; Dello Joio’s Triumph of 
St. Joan; Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock. 

How had he come by and selected these 
operas? This man who has started brains 
working, pens moving, voices sounding all 
over the United States, who has, via the Ford 
Foundation, opened the floodgates of crea- 
tivity in opera, settled back now for a real talk. 
“Three years ago I started an American opera 
season to point up to America and the world 
that there exists a number of American operas 
which should be seen again and again. | 
looked at over three hundred American operas, 
some printed, but the majority in manu- 
script. Many were really naive, imitative, not 
creative enough. But some were very good. 
In the last thirty years the American opera 
composer has begun to write mature works. 
! was able to choose twenty from the number. 
From these and others already known—Me- 
notti’s Maria Golovin, The Consul, The Old 
Maid and the Thief, and The Medium, Floyd’s 


Susannah, Weill’s Street Scene, Moore’s Devil 
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and Daniel Webster, Ward’s He Who Gets 
Slapped, and Blitzstein’s Regina—I made three 
full seasons, °58, °59, and ’60 of American 
opera. Then I had tours in many cities— 
putting on some of these American works. 
One of the American operas, Good Soldier 
Schweik, has been done in Europe success- 
fully. Susannah was taken by us to the 
World’s Fair in Brussels. 

“My criterion in selecting the operas? Is 
it good music? Is it good drama? Has it 
something to say? I have chosen all different 
styles. I feel that both music and drama must 
intertwine. If opera is to have more meaning, 
we must have operas with drama. Remember, 
we are competing with acting media—tele- 
vision, movies. So the dramatic element in 
opera must be convincing.” 

I asked about the present 1961 season. 

“After the successful conclusion of those 
three seasons, Ford Foundation wanted to 
carry it further. Other companies, the Metro- 


politan, the San Francisco, the Chicago Lyric, 
meanwhile, were awakening to their responsi- 
bilities to American composers and audiences, 
and applied for help from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The grants were given all of us to find 
eighteen operas by American composers, and 
to have them produced during the next eight 
years. I believe in striking while the iron is 
hot, though, and I’m accelerating the program. 
I’ve gone ahead and commissioned all the six 
operas I’m allowed by the grant to commis- 
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Three of Puccini's one-act operas presented at City Center on October 5. Left to right: Frank Porretta and Doris Yarick in “Gianni Schicchi”’; Maria Di Gerlando and Marta Ko- 
kolska in “Suor Angelica’; and Claramae Turner, Arlene Saunders and William Chapman in “Il Tabarro.” {it has been many years since New York has had an opportunity to 


see all three at once in a full-fledged production. 


sion, and I'll perform them, if they meet our 
standards, in four instead of eight seasons. 
Ward’s The Crucible—we’re playing it this 
season as well as Moore’s The Wings of the 
Dove. Then there is Ellstein’s The Golem 
(about a man of clay), Floyd’s Jonathan Wade 
(about the reconstruction period, following 
the Civil War), Hoiby’s Natalie, Weisgall’s 
Nine Rivers From Jordan. 

Mr. Rudel paused a moment. “I'd like you 
to give credit to the Ford Foundation for all 
this, especially McNeil Lowry and his associ- 
ate Edward D’Arms. Mr. Lowry is program 
director for the Humanities and the Arts of 
the Ford Foundation, and he was the one who 
instituted the research program of that Foun- 
dation in 1957—a five-year survey in the 
field of art and music to determine the needs 
of all art forms in the United States.” 

I asked Mr. Rudel about librettos—I’d heard 
it was difficult rounding up good librettists. 
“I’ve found that one of the chief obstacles 
to making successful operas is the lack of good 
librettos. I had got an opera contest going 
with the help of the Artist Advisory Council 
of Chicago. A $3,000 prize was offered for 
an opera. So I made the contest in two stages. 
I had them send in librettos first—those the 
composers had chosen. Then I’d pass on the 
librettos:—156 of them were sent in and of 
these thirty-six were acceptable. These thirty- 
six librettos were returned to the composers 
with the go-ahead sign. That’s the stage we’ve 
reached by this time, in the new contest. The 
competition is reaching its final stage when 
I’ll pass on the operas themselves.” 

I asked Mr. Rudel whether he believed in 
repeated performances of opera. “Certainly. 
We did Ballad of Baby Doe for four seasons. 
I did it for the Boston Arts Festival this past 
summer. Right on the Commons the perform- 
ance was, and open to the public. The audi- 
ence loved it. It was financed partly by Bos- 
ton and partly by private contributions.” 

“What one achievement are you proudest 
of since you’ve been manager?” I asked him 
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When on October 2 Julius Rudel was pre- 
sented by Mayor Wagner of New York City with 
a citation for “Distinguished and Exceptional 
Service” residents of the city—musicians and 
non-musicians—recognized it for an honor well!- 
bestowed. For he has already produced twenty 
American operas at City Center and this in the 
face of what seemed at one time insurmountable 
obstacles. 

For when Mr. Rudel was appointed on Janu- 
ary 17, 1957, as General Director of the New 
York City Opera, it looked as though this organi- 
zation was on its way out. There had been talk 
indeed of the Metropolitan Opera taking it into 
protective custody as its last hope of survival. 
Today the eighteen-year-old company has not 
only an independent existence, but holds a digni- 
fied position in both the city and the Nation. 

Julius Rudel, who is forty now, was only 
twenty-two when he started with the newly 
inaugurated New York City Opera Company as 
coach, assistant conductor and general factotum, 
including in his duties those of rehearsal pianist, 
lighting director, negotiator and administrative 
officer. He took all easily in stride. Music has 
always been an essential part of his life. Born in 
Vienna he began formal music studies--piano, 
theory, composition and conducting—at the fa- 
mous Academy of Music in Vienna and completed 
them at the David Mannes College of Music in 
New York. 

In 1941 Rudel conducted Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“Mikado” at the Pauline Edwards Theatre of 
City College. He did symphonic and “pop” 
concerts with semi-professional groups, and be- 
gan a series of apprenticeships with smal! opera 
companies in Connecticut, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton. Conductorial assignments with the New York 
City Opera and elsewhere increased considerably 
after his very successful debut there in No- 
vember, 1943, doing Strauss’ “Gypsy Baron.” In 
addition to conducting, his vaguely defined ‘staff’ 
duties at the City Center soon took him into 
administrative work. His flair for it surprised no 
one more then it did himself. 





This talent had been developed, however, 
during his seven-year tenure, from 1945 to 1952, 
as Director of the Third Street Music Settlement. 
During that time, he started opera and language 
departments, opened the facilities of the school 
to the returning veterans, and brought the school 
enrollment to an all-time high of 1,150 students 
and 135 faculty members. 


Aside from the considerable amount of opera 
conducting Julius Rudel has done during these 
eighteen years, he has also become active in 
two other directions. First, he has felt increas- 
ingly that native American opera can become 
meaningful to audiences by its learning some of 
the techniques of the American musical. For 
five years, therefore, he spent his summers doing 
musicals in stock. When the New York City 
Light Opera Company was formed in 1954, he 
was able to utilize this experience as musical 
director and conductor. When he was invited by 
the Vienna Opera to return to his native City 
in January and February, 1956, it was to conduct 
not only opera but also “Kiss Me, Kate,” a pro- 
duction that has had fantastic success there. He 
has been asked several times since to return to 
do both opera and musicals. 


To enrich his conducting scope in the sym- 
phonic field, he has conducted concerts during 
the summers at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York, the Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia, the 
Milwaukee “Pops,” the Grant Park Symphony 
in Chicago and the Vancouver International 
Festival. During the summer of 1957 he con- 
ducted the Puerto Rico Opera Festival, and in 
1958 he conducted at the Brussels World’s Fair. 


Julius Rudel’s long-range hope is that the suc- 
cess of the New York City Opera will provide 
the impetus for other large cities in the United 
States to establish city centers of their own. He 
sees these community enterprises as a strong 
cultural force in providing more of the country 
with musical theatre and more of our talented 
young people with the opportunity of being 
heard. 








“I’m proudest of the American seasons— 
all of them,” Rudel told me. “But, don’t 
get me wrong. We're not stuck in any one 
corner. We don’t do just American operas. 
That would be chauvanistic. We do European 
works that are less often done—some of them 
contemporary works. We did the American 
premiere of Dallapiccola’s Prisoner. In 1959 
we did Britten’s Rape of Lucretia. This season 
we do the three one-act operas of Puccini. 


“I’m proud of the double bill of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and the Carmina Burana—we did 
that as a scenic ballet.” 

“And I’m proud of something else,” he 
added. “Our audiences. We have good audi- 
ences. They come for the total effect, not just 
for one glamor artist surrounded by medi- 
ocrity. Yes, I’m proud of them.” 

] left him diving into another pile of manu- 
scripts. 
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tions copied from records 
556—DAVE BRUBECK piano 


themes 


and improvisations as recorded..$2.25 


535—THELONIOUS MONK PIANO 
SOLOS copied from records 
942—ERROLL GARNER PIANO SOLOS. 
24 pages of typical Garner Sty!l- 





402—GEORGE SHEARING INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
— No. 1. 
SIE . cnaeeinssbnnscantinetasenidssedetenutieiiseecenene 


403—GEORGE SHEARING INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
} a No. 2. 
its 





aE SHEARING =e 
SOLOS copied from records ....... 


552—CHICO O’FARRILL’S LATIN PI- 
= SOLOS copied from rec- 
ords 





10 famous aa 


10 famous Standard 
$1 


$1.50 





rales). Authentic piano take-ofts 

for the Mambo, Cha Cha, Me- 
rengue, and all other Latin beats. 

A “must” for every pianist 
69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. .......... 
65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the ‘‘New Sound” 

in harmonizing basic scales ........ 
63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
popular keys 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO.- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
a 
497—INTERESTING PIANO VOICING. 
Examples and studies for the 
en 
495—MODERN NINTH CHORD POSI- 
TIONS, and how to use them. 
chord 


New, unusual ideas for 
pianists 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL. 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
clearly illustrated 
375—ULTRA - MODERN HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. How to create new style 
effects through unconventional 
USES Of NarMONY ..........ccecceceeeesseee 
ett ta NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 

fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 
a om JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 

PiaNo backgrounds .......ccccsseceeees 


373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ _ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 








beat 


914—l11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 





929—JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO by. 


Shorty Rogers 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS ....$ 
377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 

SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 

new contemporary styles 
ar a TATUM 


IMPROVISATIONS 


12 tone system applied to a lesz. 
1 


1.75 
1.25 


No. 1. 11 famous standard hits..$1.50 


417—ART TATUM IMPROVISATIONS 


No. 2. 13 famous standard hits..$1.50 





All About Rhythm 
And Timing 


44—LESSONS IN RHYTHM AND 
SYNCOPATION. From the simp- 
lest to the most complicated 
rhythms. Fully explained. For 
eee 


930—RHYTHMS (Vol. No. 1). Exer- 
cises designed to eliminate strug- 
gling with syncopation .. 


931—RHYTHMS (Vol. No. 2) 








Cat. No. 





ee, Py TEACH POPULAR 
O TO BEGINNERS. 

Aoins’s most successful 
teachers use this system. 
Perfect for adults. Formerly 
$7.00—New edition ............... $ 








369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart system of piano 
instruction without bass élef. 
Complete “’18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
now only 














All About Chord 


s 





524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. 
Every musician needs this 
reference book, which spells 














out the notes contained in 
tee $1.50 
919—CHORDS (Vol. No. 1). Every 
modern chord from triads to 
13th chords with text and ex- 
ercises $1.75 
a PROGRESSIONS (Vol. 


. 2). All the most used chord 
thn Thane are analyzed. Single 
note figurations to fit all harmo- 
nies (96 pages) 


— CONSTRUCTION AND 
LYSIS. How to use chords 


oy ‘fill -ins, 
rect improvising, etc. 


910—1,500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. 
Every possible chord progression 
used in popular music. A ‘must’ 


etc. 


$1.75 


background for net 
1 


for pianists, guitarists, orgenists, 
1 





903—HOW TO USE liIth and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords.............0+ 


ee BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVALS. A _ chart of ultra- 
modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 
conventional chords 


32—HARMONIZATION SIMPLIFIED. 
Every possible chord to harmo- 
nize every note 





All About Transposing 





41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- 
SIC, including special exer- 
cises to practice transposing 
at sight $1 














O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, 
ing music to all keys 


997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An auto- 


chang- 





for musicians 


Personal Correspondence 
Lessons in Jazz Improvising 


For all instruments. Individual lessons writ- 





ten just for you. Pay for each lesson as 
you go along. No need to sign up for 
any courses. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 





All About Harmony 
Cat. No. 





523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. A complete home- 
study course covering the 
popular approach to music 
theory. This is the necessary 
background for improvising, 
harmonizing, arranging, etc. $1.50 











54—MANUAL OF HARMONY. Basic 
music theory covering scales, 
chords, inversions, cadences 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
, TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords...... 


522—INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY—For pianists, arrang- 
ers, ae organists. 33 
pages 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody $ 


FOR ORGAN 


561— a ee REGISTRA- 
TION CHA 32. = matching 
melody- L..... es registra- 
tions for all types of music 
415—MODERN APPROACH TO HAM- 
MOND ORGAN. How to play 
popular piano music on the or- 
ES 
526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 
GIRTON. conscresserseninnassossssenvesapeces $1.00 
O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
COMBINATIONS .......ccccscrssrecceecsescceseee 
30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection -of amusing trick imite- 
tions for “entertaining” organists 
33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds 


75 











906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular 
sheet music for the organ; 
effective voicing, contrasting 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 
mond Organ registration 











59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
improvisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams 


FOR TRUMPET 


570—STUDIES AND IMPROVISA- 
TIONS by Harry James, 48 pages..$1.75 
460—JAZZ PHRASES FOR TRUMPET....$1.00 











matic transposing manual, every 

possible transposition at your 478—SWING STYLE FOR TRUMPET 

fingertips (27 pages)... $1 (47 pages) $1.50 
For All Musicians 


40—HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANU- 
SCRIPT. A study method for the 














0888, yyy 50 
489—DEVELOP SIGHTREADING (30 
pages of graded studies) ......$1.75 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 


530—HOW TO PLAY SONGOS, TIM- 


BALES, MARACAS, CONGA 
DRUMS $1.95 


479—SWING STYLE FOR ~etemanienent™ 
(47 pages) 


50 
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WALTER STUART 


Publications 





FOR TROMBONE 


Cat. No. 


558—JAZZ IMPROVISING FOR BASS 
CLEF INSTRUMENTS. Modern ad- 
lib playing technique ...............000 $1.50 


563—50 JAZZ PHRASES FOR TROM- 
BONE . $1.00 





MUS RRITES 


FOR BASS 


74—MODERN BASS METHOD. A com- 
plete course with countless illus- 
trations, examples and exercises..$3.50 

58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 


Cat. No. 


sheet music dia- 


from popular 
grams 


If you can’t read music 


Cat. No. 

76—HOW TO READ MUSIC. Com- 
plete self-instructor, treble and 
bass clef (23 pages) ........ssee $ 


83-—ALL KEYBOARD i IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for musi- 
cians who can’t vom music (46. 
pages) $1.75 








All About Improvising 


(For all treble clef instruments.) 


557—JAZZ IMPROVISING (G clef in- 
struments). A book full of fresh 
ideas to improve your ad-libbing $1.50 


5GI—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 


498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
progressions 

958—AD-LIB. An instruction book for 
developing modern _ improvisa- 
2. eee $1.75 





490—HOW TO IMPROVISE. Com- 
ea $1.75 











365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 
OD GE GE GRRIED cceccencsscoccscccscscsesces $1 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $1.00 


16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
New 2l1-page edition gives fuil 
analysis and examples of up-to- 
date jazz styles. For all pcenst 





ments 








499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN JAZZ CHORUSES. Wal- 
ter Stuart’s famous jig-saw 
system, all instruments. (39 
pages) 











902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical examples in all popu- 
lar keys 


372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)... 


78e—190 MODERN JAZZ PASSAGES. 
For all instruments. Four-measure 
examples, including chord sym- 
bols. $1.50 


56—JAZZ AD-LIB CHORUSES ON 21 





$1.25 


























GUITAR 


566—SINGLE STRING GUITAR PLAY- 
ING, intermediate to professional 
One; 4B GEIS. ccscsersitstetderinnecs $1.75 

565—MODERN JAZZ PHRASES for 
guitar. Studie§ to develop jazz 
eg, i ae eee eee $1 





559—20 POPULAR GUITAR IN- 
TROS, with matching end- 


Modern Jazz Choruses 
On 20 Famous Standards 


Blue Heaven,” ‘Blue 
town Strutters’ Ball,” 
(2 Volumes.) 


including a 
Moon,’ 
“Deep perpien™ etc. 











NEW LISTINGS! 


Cat. No. 
575—VAN EPS GUITAR METHOD. 
New edition of this famous gui- 
tar course (chord approach) ........ $3.00 
576—THE JAZZ PIANIST. John Me- 
hegan’s outstanding course for 
piano jazz improvisation (2 vol- 








umes) $4.25 
577—ROGER WILLIAMS’ PIANO AR- 
RANGEMENTS of 20 famous 
standard hits $2.75 
578—COMPLETE WALKING BASS 
METHOD (56 pages) ...........cccs000 $2.75 
579—MODERN JAZZ PHRASES FOR 
III. dosietsnnecscps socecensnsiccanedl $1.25 


580—STAN GETZ’s modern sax _in- 
terpretations 
581—STUDIES IN MODERN RHYTHMS. 
From Dixieland to modern jazz 
(for all instruments) ........cces0 $1.50 





All About Theory 
And Arranging 





571—FOR Bb TRUMPET $2.25 
572—FOR Bb TENOR SAX ............:0:0000 $2.25 


573—FOR Eb ALTO SAX . 





ings. Chord symbols __in- 
cluded, every tempo and 574—FOR TROMBONE ... $2.25 
EIT SS Me Ree $1.00 








503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as 
found in all popular music. 
The ‘formula’ of all chord 
POREIUNIOEE cccciccecctsceccncens 50 











564—GUITAR TECHNIQUE. 24 pages 
of single note studies by Johnny 
Smith 


62—CORRECT CHORDS 
STANDARD HITS 


S511—LATIN GUITAR RHYTHMS. (32 
Pages) .......... $1.75 


FOR 100 
$ 








520— nh COURSE IN JAZZ 
GUITAR. 52 advanced les- 
sons covering all phases of 
modern guitar technique ....$2.00 





540—CHARLEY CHRISTIAN GUITAR 
JAZZ copied from records .......... $1.5 





549—JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR IN- 
TERPRETATIONS $ 








995—MODERN ELECTRIC BASS 
GUITAR METHOD. Complete 
course $1 














939—THE TOUCH SYSTEM. Thrilling, 


exciting effects for amplified 
ee eee. $1.75 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
GEIIIER: . . cmnsssonnstiinisnmniniatainaidinaicingiiiiaamin 75 


500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR... .50 


42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 





Complete Library of 
Small Band Orchestrations 





Melody, chords, 3-part harmony for 
three- to six-piece bands. 
567—Eight books containing the 
164 most played standard 
tunes for “C” instruments ....$9.00 
568—The same 8 books for “Bb” 





instr  <cansk Glceiasetatarenabichte $9.00 
569—The same 8 books for “Eb” 
I ia ocsciniceocntsasasees $9.00 





Solos by Famous 


JAZZ STARS 


transcribed from records 
533-THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLI- 
GAN recorded modern solos ...... $1.50 
534—-CHARLIE PARKER encima 
for sax 
537—SONNY ROLLINS sizeaaee 
SUITE as recorded $1.50 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- 
RULE. Four separate slide 

rules give all chords, transpo- 
sition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 

















ing any melody note. Com- 
plete 75 
996—LESSONS IN EAR TRAINING 
AND ABSOLUTE PITCH ................ $1.7: 
917—LESSONS IN DANCE ARz- 





RANGING. Complete Course..$2.00 








360—MODULATION SIMPLIFIED. Every 
possible modulation shown in 
chord symbols (25 pages) .......... $1.50 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in any key .........cccceeeseesees 50 
907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music Style .......ccc0e 50 
913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales .........cscssceeseeseee 50 








at TO WRITE PROGRES- 
SOUNDS. For arrangers, 
ae OPQANISTS ........ceeseeeee $1.50 

















539-ZOOT ZIMS SAX SOLOS as re- 
corde $1.50 
547-—JAZZ ORIGINALS By Hal McKu- 
sick copied from records .......... $1 
550—MILT HINTON and OSCAR PET- 
TIFORD progressive jazz lines ....$1.50 
532—MILES DAVIS COERTANONS 





For Your Library 





ar gy * OF 148 STANDARD 
. Complete sheet music 

wih words and chords. All 
good titles such as: Body and 










































































FAMOUS SONGS. Modern jazz breaks and transposing instruc- ded Soul, Embraceable You, Sep- 
solo improvisations for all treble NTE LET ESE Bie RG S . tember in the Rein, Ain’t 
clef instruments. Chord symbols 353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 531—-AL COHN’S JAZZ WORKSHOP Misbehavin’, Stormy Weather, 
included ms $1 TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to for C, Bb and Eb instruments ...... $1.50 etc. Complete ...cccscseccesesssen $11.00 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New fit the most used chord pro- 544—THE BEST OF TONY SCOTT tran- a 
style blues examples for all CINE: cccsisteacigecaipsignceniantins .50 scribed from records $1.50 
treble clef instruments .................. 75 346—OCTAVE UNISON pvt pea ar - EAST by ar — SCENE, 529-83 FAMOUS SONGS every 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and solos copied from records .......... musician needs. Melody, 
49H ALES “io p-. By moyen triple string solo technique and 543—DON ELLIOTT JAZZ ARRANGE- words, chord symbols .......... $1. 
isation ! P 50 how to apply it .......cccccsssreeseeeees 75 MENTS $1.50 
“A ; 355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
eee yy oe SYS- MENTS. New, different — 
pl ws a MONEY BACK GUARANTEE MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
= y , - . how to use them. 660 modern FREE CATALOG 
ation J 
* A BOX 805-C 
518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC SS eee WALTER STUART music studio UNION, NEW JERSEY 
COMPOS: SER. A athemati cal eeeecccecccccccscroseseses 4% 
jig-saw device that can onahe 358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. Enclosed you will find $ (C Send C.O.D. (minimum $2.00) 
up an unlimited number of An a new source of in- - No C.O.D.s to Canada. 
original songs, melodies and teresting effects ..........csceserreseseees d : 
eo compiete. ‘ Practical 350—THE GUITAR MAGIC OF LES Please send (list by number) 
and educational. ou must AUL. 48 pages of scintillating 
see this to believe if! ............ $1.25 toon Bon, $1.75 C) Free Catalog 
349—-ORCHESTRATION GUITAR PLEASE PRINT 
374—LESSONS IN SONG WRITING. CHORDS. 60 pages ......ccseseseeserees $1.50 
Develop new ideas, proper form, 367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS NAME 
correct harmony (25 pages)........ $1.50 Fee P 
356—COMPLETE SONGWRITING 73—ULTRA MODEKN BOOK FOR STREET. 
COURSE. alot, rhythm, chords, } a sage geen og 
i tt ill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 
“ane aatalion. my “?. enone om $2.25 troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 CITY STATE 
NOVEMBER, 1961 a 


a ae 














“the sound of quality” 

Assorted year ‘round quality fabrics. 
Fully lined, sizes 34-52. Regulars, 
longs and shorts IN STOCK. Send 
for free brochure. Black and mid- 
night blue tux pants — $9.75. 


Pa 
ha, 
» re a 
BLAZER ETON = CARDIGAN 

Eororsl 7.90 Eoiorsl7.50 Sidr 17.50 
praios 18.50 ptaios 18.50 


SOLID COLORS: red, pink, powder lime, 
maroon, grey, tan, yellow, royal. 
PLAIDS: red, green, blue, grey, yellow. 





100 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 11, N. ¥. WA 9-7575-6 





re BAND JACKETS 
Bradleigh FACTORY PRICED 





Bradleigh Clothes eotors 17.50 praiws 18.50 











Wm. 5S. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Rt 
FLUTES — 
PICCOLOS 


REPAIRS -HAVMES FLUTES ond PICCOLOS ONLY 


nv. Bronch: Wm. S. HAYNES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 19, 1.¥ 





















THE GREATEST NAME IN STRINGS 
A 




















_V.C. SQUIER CO. © BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








PIANO -HARP* 


New portable Honky-Tonk Adapter gives a 
piano old-time bar-room “mandolin” and 
“harpsichord” effects. Used by Jose Melis 
on Jack Paar Show NBC-TV. = into spin- 
ets, consoles & uprights. No tools, no screws 
— instantly removable! Only $19.95 ppd. 





PIANO -HUSH ° 


PLAY PIANO ANYTIME — WITHOUT DIS- 
TURBING NEIGHBORS! “PIANO - HUSH” 
reduces volume 75%. Slips into spinets, 
console and uprights in seconds. No tools, 
no screws—instantly removable! Perfect for 
night practicing. Only $15.95 ppd. 


PIANO ACCESSORIES, Inc., Dept. M, 507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. *T.M., Pat. Pend. 
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Lyric Opera 
Of Chicago 


By Danny Newman 


The Lyric Opera of Chicago is currently offering its seven- 
week season (October 14-December 1) at the 3,600-seat Civic 
Opera House with “Big-Name, Big-Voice” casting—a charac- 
teristic of the company since its inception in 1954—coupled this 
year with an unusually provocative repertory. Attendance 
keeps well to over 90 per cent, with most performances total 
sellouts. Last year the figure was a whopping 96 per cent of 
capacity. Well over a million dollars is being expended on 
this season of grand opera. 

Biggest news is the world premiere of Vittorio Giannini’s 
The Harvest as the finale of the season. Produced with the aid 
of a Ford Foundation grant, this opera by a native American 
composer (the libretto is also by Giannini and his collaborator, 
Karl Flaster) has had its stage settings designed by Oliver 
Smith of My Fair Lady, Camelot and Becket fame. Sung, of 
course, in English, the principal roles will be interpreted by 
Barry Morrell, Marilyn Horne (her Chicago debut), Geraint 
Evans (first American appearance) and William Wildermann. 
The composer himself will conduct. Herbert Machiz makes his 
Chicago opera debut as stage director. Another Giannini work, 
Taming of the Shrew, was offered by Lyric in 1954. 

A revival of Lucia di Lammermoor, with Franco Zeffirelli 
staging it and Joan Sutherland making her Chicago debut in 
a cast including Richard Tucker, Mario Zanasi and William 
Wildermann, was the first offering of the season. Maestro An- 
tonio Votto, principal conductor at Milan’s La Scala, who made 
his American debut with Lyric last year, was in musical charge. 
Lucia has been produced twice before by Lyric, in 1954, with 
Maria Callas in the title role (Lyric arranged her United States 


‘debut and had her services exclusively for two seasons) and in 


1957 with Anna Moffo who also spent two years with Lyric 
before other American companies “discovered” her. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele entered Lyric’s repertory for 
the first time this season on October 21 and repeated on Octo- 
ber 23 and 27, with Boris Christoff, Italian soprano Ilva Liga- 
bue. in her United States debut, Christa Ludwig, and tenor 
Carlo Bergonzi. Maestro Votto conducted and the Italian di- 
rector, Riccardo Moresco, showed his staging style for the first 
time in America. 

Andrea Chenier, a hit of both the 1956 and 1957 seasons, 
was done again on October 20, 25 and 28, with baritone Tito 
Gobbi returning for the third time as Gerard. The Armenian 
soprano, Shakeh Vartenissian, made her Chicago debut in the 
central role. Tenor Jon Vickers sang the title part. Maestro 
Votto conducted and Enrico Frigerio did his first United States 
staging job. 

La Forza del Destino, with a cast including Eileen Farrell, 
Christa Ludwig, Carlo Bergonzi, Gian Giacomo Guelfi and Boris 
Christoff, is being done by Lyric for the first time since 1956. 
The young Italian conductor, Maestro Carlo Felice Cillario, 
will make his United States debut in this work. 

Switzerland’s Peter Maag will conduct Cosi fan tutte in 
his American debut. Christopher West will direct. 

Don Giovanni is being done with Vienna baritone Eber- 
hard Waechter, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Irmgard Seefried (her debut in Chicago), Leopold Simoneau, 
Walter Berry, Renato Cesari and William Wildermann, with 
Peter Maag conducting and Germany’s Wolfgang Weber mak- 
ing his United States debut as stage director. 
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Birgit Nilsson, the great Swedish dramaiic soprano, is 
appearing in the company’s first presentation of Fidelio. Andre 
Cluytens makes his Chicago opera conducting debut with this 
work. Christopher West is staging it. 

Baritones Tito Gobbi and Sesto Bruscantini (his United 
States debut) are alternating in the title role of The Barber of 

( Seville and Giulietta Simionato is the Rosina, and Italian lyric 
tenor, Luigi Alva, is making his American debut as Almaviva. 
Basses Boris Christoff and Fernando Corena complete this typi- 
cal Lyric all-star cast, in the roles of Basilio and Bartolo, re- 
spectively. Carlo Felice Cillario and Enrico Frigerio are the 
conductor and director. 

All in all, twenty-eight performances are taking place in 
these seven weeks, with nine operas produced during this time. 
Lyric Opera performs on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings. Many artists are being presented in their 
United States debut appearances. This is typical of the Lyric 
approach. 

Lyric Opera manages to take in at the boxoffice approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cost of its operation. The annual 
deficit is raised via cash gifts from several thousand individuals 
and from a small but growing number of corporate donors. 
Contributions range from one dollar up. The number of guar- 
antors—those who contribute $1,000 or more are called guar- 
antors—is now in the neighborhood of a hundred. The com- 
pany’s board of directors and its auxiliary arms, The Lyric 
Opera Women’s Board and The Lyric Guild, are active in the 
fund-raising effort. The goal for the current season is $350,000 
in contributions. More than two-thirds of this amount had 
been raised before the season’s beginning. 

Unquestionably there is now a potential for a considerably BUDDY MORROW and his 


longer annual opera season in Chicago. Lyric Opera’s manage- 





Long one of the top ranking personalities in the dance field, Buddy Morrow is 


ment feels confident there is sufficient audience for added widely respected as the “trombone man’s trombonist” par excellence. Buddy's big 
weeks. The only hitch is money, with more weeks meaning rich see Se flawless ae testify not only to his own superb artistry but 
, : s to the truly amazing capabilities of the Holton trombone which Buddy uses 
dded deficit. ' s rer-pres ob oO be 
added deficit. And then there is the ever present prol lem f exclusively. The Model 69, Holton’s latest triumph in trombone design, features 
the need for new stage settings and costumes. Since Lyric has a full robust tone with a high register that is beautifully in tune, free and resonant. 
inherited the use of the scenery and theatrical properties accu- The Holton slide action is, as always, a miracle of lightness, speed and smoothness. 


‘ : t 3 For full information write FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS 
mulated by its predecessor Chicago opera companies, this day 


of reckoning has been postponed, but no one is more acutely 
conscious of the growing needs in this department than is 
Lyric’s general manager, Carol Fox, who has begged and bor- 
rowed sets from all over the world to help make up the de- 
ficiency. Only once in a long while has it been financially 

possible for Lyric to build its own productions. However, Miss 
Fox is hopeful of finding special donors to subsidize such scenic 
construction in the future. 

In the spring of 1958, the Italian government made a direct 
grant to The Lyric Opera of Chicago of ten million lira (about 
$13,000 in our money), in recognition of what the company 
had done to foster the Italian repertory here and to encourage 
the importation of Italian opera artists. Since neither Lyric 
Opera of Chicago, nor any other American opera company, had 
ever received any grants from our own government, the an- 
nouncement of the Italian government’s gesture caused quite a 
stir. In Chicago, it made the front page headline streamer of P. 
The Daily News. TUX TROUSERS a 
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Sketches by Susan Perl, taken from “Opera News,” periodical — ee 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. JACMIN MFG. CO., 120 WALKER ST., N. ¥. C.—WOrth 6-4132 
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The three dimensional 
sound discovery has now been purchased 
by these internationally known artists: 


® CONNIE FRANCIS 

®* VIC DAMONE 

®* MARTIN DENNY 

® XAVIER CUGAT 

®* BETTY HUTTON 

* KAY STARR 

® JACK TEAGARDEN 

®* and many others 
The Echolette, invented by musicians and constructed 
by technicians, opens up a new era of reverberation, 
echo and trick effects to the creative and imagina- 


tive artist that, until the Echolette was born, was 
alwavs restricted to the technical sound studios. 











SUPERECHOLETTE—For Up to 3 Instruments—All Individually Controlled. 
Can be used with PA systems in night clubs and recording studios. 





Portable as a typewriter and as easy to carry. 


This versatile, portable sound effects apparatus makes profes- 
sionals sound — to live audiences — exactly as they sound on 
their top hit records made with expensive studio equipment. 


ONLY THE ECHOLETTE GIVES YOU 
¢ REVERBERATION 
°° ECHO 
¢ MUSICAL TRICKS 
¢ NO HUM OR STATIC 


For further details, contact your local music dealer or 


ECHOLETTE 


28012 West Saginaw Street 
Lansing, Michigan 


Phone: 
IVanhoe 9-4387 
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INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 
OPERA 


by Wilfred C. Bain 





Wilfred C. Bain, Dean of the Indiana University School of Music, is 
producer of the many operatic works pr ted lly by the opera 
theater and the opera workshop. He has achieved recognition as an 
outstanding conductor, vocal clinician, and adjudicator. 





A cultural foment quietly and surely has been taking place 
in Midwest America for the past several years. Part of this cul- 
tural revolution is in musical activities in opera at colleges and 
universities. 

Indiana University through its School of Music has de- 
veloped an opera theater which in the twelve years of its exist- 
ence has reached a state of maturity and proficiency allowing 
for full-scale production of opera weekly from October through 
May. All productions are fully mounted and are presented to 
the public without artistic compromises. and with comparable 
standards to that of professional theaters. 

The I. U. Opera Theater may be described as amateur in 
that no one participates in the opera who is not connected with 
the University, either as a student, as a member of the faculty, 
or staff. Only occasionally do members of the faculty sing 
leading roles. 

The primary object of the Opera Theater is one of teach- 
ing and maturing the operatic talent of students, singers, play- 
ers, designers, stage directors, technicians, costumers, and all 
personnel who in the future wish to make a living in opera. 

The 1961-62 season with an eight-opera schedule on a 
repertoire basis promises to exceed in excellence and public 
interest all previous seasons. For a number of years five or 
six operas have been presented during the academic year. How- 
ever, until 1960-61 the schedule was never on a repertoire basis, 
although multiple performances were presented. 

The 1961-62 schedule is as follows: Abduction from the 
Seraglio, October 14, 21, 18, November 18: Werther, Novem- 
ber 4, 11, November 24; Tosca, December 2, 9, January 27, 
February 3, March 24; The Scarlet Letter, January 13. 20, 
March 31; Helen of Troy, February 10, 17, March 3, April 28; 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, March 10, 17, April 7; Parsifal, 
April 15: and Elixir of Love, May 5, 12. 

The School of Music has for its exclusive use an opera 
theater with an adequate stage, an orchestra pit, and a 1,100- 
seat house. The theater has been in use for the past twelve 
years and is a temporary structure, having in former days been 
an officers’ recreational building at Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 
As a gift from the Armed Services to Indiana University, the 
building was developed into an opera theater. Had the School 
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of Music noi had this generous gift, and had not the oijicials 
of the University been willing to plan for the future of opera 
at the University, such a development could not have taken 
place. 

Since the beginning of the opera theater, the following 
operas and musicals have been presented, fully staged and with 
orchestral accompaniment: Down in the Valley, There and 
Back, Parsifal, La Boheme, The Veil, The Jumping Frog, The 
New Moon, The Firefly, Street Scene, Rigoletto, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, The Abduction from the Seraglio, Song of 
Norway, On the Town, Kiss Me Kate, Billy Budd, The Marriage 
of Figaro, Faust, La Traviata, Falstaff, Madame Butterfly, 
Carousel, Blossom Time, Brigadoon, The Magic Flute, Boris 
Godounov, The Telephone, Carmen, Cosi fan tutte, Finian’s 
Rainbow, Where’s Charley, Showboat, The Golden Cockerel, 
Don Carlos, The Scarlet Letter. 

The staff of the I. U. Opera Theater makes use of the serv- 
ices of two conductors, two designers, two stage directors, a 
stage technician, two costumers, two stage builders, two car- 
penters, all full-time, aided by six student coaches, two part- 
time faculty coaches, and numerous students. The students 
assigned to back-stage duties and to musical coaching use these 
experiences as laboratory for classes in conducting lyric theater, 
stage technology and design. 

Students sing the leading roles and all operas are double 
and triple cast, and are chosen from the 914 music majors in 
the School of Music. Occasionally a faculty member may sing 
a leading role in the annual production of Parsifal. The chorus 
and orchestra are populated with students assigned to the vari- 
ous musical units of the University as part of the laboratory- 
ensemble experience required of all undergraduate and master’s 
degree students. Students singing leading roles in one opera 
often sing chorus parts in others. 





Production of Prokofiev's “Love for Three Oranges” as presented by Indi- 
ana University’s Music Department, 1959. 


The fifteen members of the voice faculty have wisely 
agreed to work with the conductors, stage directors, and others 
in casting the operas and choosing the repertoire. This has 
contributed to a strong unity of purpose and a feeling of com- 
mon interest and responsibility. 

While modest entrance fees are required for the Saturday 
night performances, no student is paid for his services nor does 
the opera begin to be self-supporting. Were it not for the fact 
that the I. U. Opera Theater is subsidized and supported as an 
educational project, it could not exist. It is hoped, however, 
that from this venture in repertoire opera theater may develop 
a state-supported, subsidized opera theater similar to that found 
in many countries of Europe, particularly Germany. 

The production of opera is a most expensive musical 
media. America has not one opera house, professional or ama- 
teur, open throughout the year. Germany has sixty, open 
nightly from the first of September to the first of July. Amer- 
ica, the richest nation in the world, the nation that spends more 
money on music than any in the world, has not yet found a 
way to bring this most popular cultural medium to its citizenry. 
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NT pant ? 
Just What You Need, To REALLY Put 
It Over Big At Your Next Engagement! 


The PARTY SONGSTER is a 16-page pocket size booklet 
containing the words of 103 top old favorites . . . the 
kind of songs that everyone knows. It was compiled by an 
experienced entertainer ESPECIALLY for music men who 
play or sing at parties, dances, etc., or work in bars and grills. 


This is the FIRST and ONLY Songster EVER published strictly for 
the entertainer. Now, your audience can join in the fun. Ask 
trem to call out their favorites and 

SING ALONG WITH YOU! 
Send 10c for a sample copy, and special professional price. 





PLEASE NOTE—Also available, 64-page pocket size lead sheet 
music book to match (plus free Songster) .............. only $1.00 


Song Dez. inc. BOX49 © NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


“Party Songster’’ Copyright 1961 by Song Dex, Inc. 
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BOB CREASH PLAYS 










Tricks of the trade! 
Get Bob Creash’s book, 
“The Accordion in the 
Dance Band”. $3.00 
at your dealer's now. 














Hoboken, New Jersey 
Los Angeles « TARG & DINNER,-INC., Chicago 


Distributed by SONOLA ACCORDION CO., INC 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 





AT HOME 


* Tuning 
* Regulating 
* Repairing 


Piano tuning is a well paying, 
uncrowded profession. The num- 
ber of able reorealiaenae is 
at a serious low. 













Here is your op- 
portunity to com- 
bine your talents 
with your many 
contacts to en- 
hance your pro- 
fessional and fi- 
nancial standing. 













THE BRYANT 
ACTION MODEL 


An actual size model of a piano 
action to make learning easy. 


Write for free booklet today! 


Niles Bryant School, Dept. B3 
3731 Stockton Bivd. 
Sacramento 20, California 
Please send me your free booklet 
“Piano Tuning Pays” 
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Hefti Originals” ‘on sed and orches- 
trated by Neal Hefti) for School, Service, 
and Workshop Dance Bands. The first of 
this series, available now, is the multi- 
recorded and performed contemporary 
composition, 

LPL B pecne-mege 7 
Instr h 4tr 
4 pate hog Ed drums, guitar, piano, 
bass, and conductor. 

Price for full orchestration, $3.00. 
Parts, 35 cents each. 

Piano or conductor, 70 cents each. 
Send check, money order, draft, 
purchase order, etc., to: 

Neal Hefti Musie, Ine. 
P. O. BOX 571 ENCINO, CALIF. 
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By James Browning 


The Central Opera Service Seeks to 
Give Clarity to the Opera Scene and 
Service to Opera Companies, Large and Small. 


“Can you furnish us with a list of short American operas 
suitable for small productions?” (from the Director, Amerika 
Haus, Cologne) . . . “Please send a list of operas suitable for 
production by college or community groups” (from the Insti- 
tute of West Virginia, Charleston) . . . “Please send me a list 
of touring opera companies” (from a singer in Vienna) . . . 
“Where can I obtain the Farquhar English translation of Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrona? (from a teacher in Colorado 
Springs) . . . “How can I go about receiving commissions for 
French, Italian, or German translations of opera libretti?” 
(from a teacher in Indiana) . . . “Where can I obtain a two- 
piano score of Smetana’s Bartered Bride? (from the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Opera Department) . . . “Can you send me 
a list of schools which have presented South Pacific” (from 
Nebraska State Teachers College). 

These are requests picked at random from the mailbag of 
the Central Opera Service, one of the two activities of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s National Council. The other project of 
the Council is the Auditions program, whose chairman is How- 
ard J. Hook, Jr. 

In 1954 the project started modestly, with the encourage- 
ment of Mrs. August Belmont, founder of the National Council. 
The handful of members who made up this beginning group 
has now grown to an association of half of the known 750 
opera-producing organizations in the country. Nominal yearly 
dues ($5 for individuals, $10 for groups) are paid by the 
members who receive the monthly Central Opera Service Bulle- 
tin containing news of members’ activities and a feature article 
on some phase of opera. 

As clearing house for exchange of information, the Central 
Opera Service contributes a real service. The most difficult 
questions get answers here—and, understandably, correct an- 
swers—since the Professional Committee is made up of such 
experts as Kurt Herbert Adler, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Felix 
Brentano, John Brownlee, Renato Cellini, Walter Ducloux, 
Peter Paul Fuchs, Boris Boldowsky, Mary Ellis Peltz, and Lud- 
wig Zirner. The current co-chairmen of Central Opera Service 
are DeWitt McLaughlin Ter Heun and Julius Rudel. 

After years of holding national conferences in New York 
each spring, Central Opera Service has now revised its plan of 
operation to call for, instead of one national meeting a year, 
one held every other year. During the “other” year, regional 
conferences are to take place in various sections of the country. 
For better concentration of vocal talent, the country is divided 
into twelve regions. 

One of these sectional meetings was held in San Francisco 
in October, 1960, with San Francisco State College and the 
University of California in Berkeley as duo hosts. Another, the 
Upper-Midwest Region sectional meeting, was held in May, 


(Continued on page forty-five) 








FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST THIRTEEN 
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All cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 


sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 


lowest possible. 
Volume control is up and down and 


left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price 860.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
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| LEADERS! 


save time — save money — 
avoid headaches Use an 
E-Z WAY RECORD FOR BANDLEADERS 


We. now have: 
The E-Z WAY TAX RECORD for Band- 
] f leaders—A book in which you keep 
the records of income, expenses and 
4 payrolls. $3.50 postpaid. 
The E-Z WAY INCOME AND EXPENSE 
RECORD for Bandleaders — A book in 
9 which you keep the income and ex- 
penses and your local union or em- 
ployer of the band maintains the pay- 
roll records. $2.00 postpaid. 


$ JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 301 (IM) Canton 1, Ohio 











STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease in fast single-note runs and 
all full-chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by 
reducing left hand tnotion up to 90%. 
Used and d by leading play- 
ers and teachers for over 20 years. For 
immediate | copies of new, enlarged 
books ing the pl system, 
send sass and information on your 
interests and needs. 


Alkire Guitar Publications 


Beginning our 28th year of 
continuous service to guitarists. 
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American composers of opera have been 
given a challenging opportunity by the Ford 
Foundation. As a result of the success of the 
three seasons of American opera in 1958, 
1959 and 1960 which were given at the New 
York City Center with Ford grants, a more 
ambitious program was undertaken by the 
Foundation: the commissioning and subsidiz- 
ing of a series of operas to be produced by 
the Metropolitan, the Chicago, the San Fran- 
cisco, and the New York City Opera com- 
panies. 

This season four of the new works are 
scheduled for production. Chicago and San 
Francisco are performing operas by Vittorio 
Giannini and Norman Dello Joio, and the 
New York City Opera has presented Robert 
Ward’s The Crucible and my Wings of the 
Dove. 

It is highly probable that all of these works 
were planned before the announcement of the 
Ford grants. Certainly this was the case with 
The Wings of the Dove which was begun in 
the Spring of 1959. At that time I was looking 
for a subject for a new opera, always the 
most difficult part of the whole process. My 
collaborator, Ethan Ayer, and I considered 
a number of stories without finding anything 
that seemed to be just what we wanted. Then 
one day my old friend Chalmers Clifton called 
me up in a state of great excitement. “I have 
a story for you that would be ideal for an 
opera. Last night I saw a television adapta- 
tion of Henry James’ Wings of the Dove. 
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Douglas Moore, who studied in Paris with d‘Indy, Boulanger and in Cleveland 
with Bloch, in 1925 received the Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship in Music, and in 1926 
was appointed associate professor of music at Columbia University. In 1940, he 
succeeded Daniel Gregory Mason as head of the music department at Columbia. 
In 1934, he was recipient of the Guggenheim Fellowship and in 1946 was elected 
president of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. His operas include “White 
Wings,” “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” “Giants of the Earth’ (awarded the 
Pulitzer prize), “Gallantry,” “Ballad of Baby Doe,” and “The Wings of the Dove.” 

The latter opera, which had a most successful premiere on October 12 when 
it was performed at the City Center Opera, bids fair to become a permanent addition 


to the American operatic repertoire. 


Don’t look any further. This plot has every- 
thing.” 

Of course Ayer and I rushed out to get 
the novel. We had both read a number of 
James’ novels but neither of us had happened 
to read this one. It is difficult reading, too. 
James in his later period had become ab- 
sorbed in a complex literary style which is 
greatly admired but requires the reader’s full 
attention. The plot is vivid and arresting, 
and the characters are people of substance, 
but to understand them you have to hunt them 
down through page after page of highly in- 
volved syntax. How dependent the success 
of the novel is upon this difficult style is a 
question. Stage versions of the novel, of which 
there have been several, including one by 
James himself, have invariably failed. Never- 
theless we succumbed to the fascination of the 
story and determined to see if we could make 
it work as an opera. 


In brief, the story, laid in London and 
Venice, is this: a high spirited young English- 
woman, Kate Croy, discovers that upon the 
death of her mother, her father has gambled 
away the family fortune, and she is compelled 
to live with a rich and worldly aunt, Maud 
Lowder. She has fallen in love with an im- 
pecunious journalist Miles Dunster (Merton 
Densher in the novel). Aunt Maud, who is 
ambitious for her niece, opposes marriage, and 
Kate, too, feels they could not be happy in 
an impoverished marriage. 

A beautiful and fabulously rich American 
girl, Milly Theale, who has met Dunster be- 
fore in America and fallen in love with him, 
is invited to an evening party at Aunt Maud’s, 
and Kate, hearing that Milly is mortally ill 
and realizing the possibilities of the situation, 
proposes to Dunster that they cultivate Milly, 
Kate as a friend, and Dunster with a view to 

(Continued on page forty) 
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UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR 
| presticE FLUTE 


The Heritage Flute is hand-made of precious metals. 
With the exception of the white gold springs and the 
fine stainless steel screws, the entire mechanism is 
meticulously tailored in premium solid silver through- 

out. The genuine cold hammered drop forged keys 
represent the very ultimate in silver-smithing and the 
sheer-walled bodies are painstakingly fabricated to 
unprecedented standards of workmanship. Head joint 
and embouchure characteristics have been uniquely 
refined and perfected to provide completely unsur- 
passed excellence in response, tone and beauty of 
performance. The entire instrument is equally 
superior in every detail. While obviously lavish 

tooling is indispensable in so comprehensive a 
conception, each component is nevertheless in- 
dividually hand-finished, checked and integrat- 
ed into the total assembly — in an entirely 
separate and isolated division of the Arm- 
strong Company — by artisans whose years 
of experience are matched only by their 

devotion to their craft and dedicated deter- @ 
mination to make only the very best. 
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Heritage Division, W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
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Some seven hundred and fifty opera-producing or- 
ganizations in America gave, according to the magazine, 
“Opera News,” four thousand opera performances in 
this country during the 1958-59 season. The following 
list presents some of the more active opera-performing 
companies, with the salient features of each. 


Baltimore Civic Opera Company: 
Rosa Ponselle has been the guiding light here. 


California Redlands Bowl: 
This summer series has included opera now for twenty some 
years. 


Central City, Colorado: 

Two operas are presented each summer almost nightly for a 
period of four weeks. New productions are the rule, with the 
best available young talent employed. 


Chautauqua, New York: 
Opera has been presented here now for thirty-three years, two 
performances weekly for six weeks during the summer. 


Chicago Lyric Opera: 
It stresses illustrious stars. Received a Ford grant for the cur- 
rent season. 


Dallas Civic Opera: 

Nine performances of four productions are given within three 
weeks. In 1960, on an exchange agreement with Covent Gar- 
den, it performed Medea, in London. 


Detroit Opera Theater: 

Six opera performances a season include modern American 
operas (Menotti, Moore). Orchestra is made up of first-desk 
players of the Detroit Symphony. 


Empire State Festival, Harriman State Park, New York: 
Its aim is to bring out the. best of new works. In 1958 it pre- 
sented a performance in Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Fort Worth Opera Association: 
Three operas are performed, each twice, during the season. 


Hartt Opera-Theatre Guild, Hartford, Connecticut: 
Founded nineteen years ago, it emphasizes the union of musi- 
cal and dramatic elements. It presents new American works. 


Houston Grand Opera Association: 

It presents three operas every season, two or three perform- 
ances each. It uses Houston Symphony members for its or- 
chestra. 
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Authentic and modern 

Saas $1 
Solid colors with matching 

or black shawl collars. . $17.90 
Plaids and solids, in all colors, 
in stock for immediate delivery, 
sizes 34 short to 52 long. 
Metallics and shantungs also fea- 
tured. Order now, or send for bro- 
chure and swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES oept. 12 


230 CANAL ST., N.Y. C. 13, N.Y. » WOrth 2-6290 
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ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


The amazing “Electronic Educator’ endless 
tape recorder will teach your private music 
lessons to students without you being pres- 
ent. It will record and endlessly repeat 
your music or spoken lessons, enable stu- 
dent to accompany you or orchestra. Uses 
erasable endless tape cartridges holding 
from 1 min. to 2 hours of endless tape. A 
revolutionary new aid to all teachers and 
students of voice, piano and instruments of 
all kinds. Write for free descriptive litera- 
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Kansas City Symphony: 
Two operas are given the last two weeks of the symphony 
season. 


Karamu House, in Cleveland: 

This community house, through its musical wing, has staged 
over seventy operas since 1948, ten months a year, every night 
except Monday. 


Kentucky Opera Association: 
Five contemporary operas commissioned by the Louisville Or- 


chestra under a Rockefeller Foundation grant have been pro- 
duced. 


Metropolitan Opera Association, New York: 
This is the oldest company in continual existence (over seventy- 
eight years old). It has a thirty-four-week season. 


New England Opera Theatre: 
Four to twelve performances are given annually in Boston. It 
has made several tours. 


New Orleans Opera Theatre: 
The six operas per season are each given twice. It uses New 
Orleans Symphony personnel for its orchestra. 


New York City Opera: 

Rockefeller Foundation and Ford Foundation grants help to 
support its policy of producing contemporary American opera. 
Since its founding it has given more than one thousand per- 
formances of sixty-six operas. 


Pittsburgh Opera Company: 
Six operas given per season, each opera twice. Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony players are used in the orchestra. 


Red Rocks Theatre, Denver: 
Superb outdoor amphitheater. One opera a summer with Den- 
ver Symphony members used for orchestra. 


Rochester “Opera Under the Stars”: 
In this Eastman School of Music project, two performances 
each of two operas are given per summer. 


San Antonio Symphony Orchestra Opera Festival: 
Four operas are given each spring. It is underwritten by guar- 
antors in the amount of $500 each. 


San Francisco Opera Company: 

Its early fall season makes available the best singers. Amer- 
ican premieres include operas by Walton, Poulenc, Honegger, 
Strauss and Orff. Its ten-week season includes some sixty-five 
performances. 


Santa Fe Opera, New Mexico: 
Stravinsky is composer-in-residence. American works are com- 
missioned and presented in the open-air theater. 


Tulsa Opera Company: 
It puts on two performances of two operas per season, and 
uses members of the Tulsa Philharmonic for its orchestra. 


University of Indiana Opera Department: 
It gives three to five full-scale operas per season, and presents 
Wagner’s Parsifal each year. 


University of Utah Summer Festival and Spring Opera: 


It gives two operas annually, using fifty-five members of the 
Utah Symphony. 


Vancouver International Festival: 
Each summer festival includes an opera. 


Wagner Opera Company: 

Standard works mostly performed. It tours extensively. 
(This list is by no means complete. We shall give descriptions 
of other prominent opera companies in forthcoming issues. ) 


Art work by Susan Perl, which heads this article, appeared in 
“Opera News,”’ periodical of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
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192 pages. 


Opera: Origins and Sidelights, by Ruth Berges. 
Thomas Yoseloff, Publisher. $5.95. 

Opera as a hybrid is generator of fantasies and monstrosi- 
ties beyond the scope of any other art form. Devotees of opera, 
it follows, are avid for the strange and the grotesque, for the 
familiar seen in new lights, for the commonplace veering off at 
new tangents. 

They should be pleased, then, with the present volume. For 
it deals not with the usual opera matters of plot and motifs but 
rather with little known stuff of opera: its material—swans, 
riddles, potions; its librettists—Boito, Brecht, Biichner; its 
locales — Sicily, Mantua, the town of Worms; its character 
derivations—ancestors of Carmen, progenitors of lago, mythi- 
cal Briinnhildes; its backgrounds—Rigoletto’s historical coun- 
terpart and Boris Godunov’s Russia. 

The author tends to set the characters in Freudian patterns, 
a little anachronistically, we think. However, this does bring 
eccentricities into new focus, and so emphasizes their bizarre 
character. 


One Hundred Years of Music in America, Edited by Paul 
Henry Lang. 322 pages. G. Schirmer, Inc. $6.95. 

Of all the art trends, that of music in America is most 
traceable. Moreover, the stages in its progress are most spec- 
tacular, most subject to dramatic portrayal. The only draw- 
back in showing such a trend has been the very complexity of 
the development. 

Wisely, therefore, Paul Henry Lang has chosen to show 
the most recent one-hundred-year span in music. through pre- 
senting in separate chapters different phases of its growth, a 
device which not only clearly traces the interacting currents but 
also demonstrates how many ramifications music has and how 
diverse are the areas it touches. 

Roland Gelatt’s chapter on recording, which traces the rise 
from the tin-foil-covered cylinder to the long-playing disc. and 
the chapter, by R. D. Darrell, on the development of books on 
music, put musical life into new focus. We get an especially 
sobering viewpoint from Allen P. Britton, in his chapter on 
music education. He points out, for instance, the wide gap be- 
tween requirements and their fulfillment. Eighty-three activi- 
ties are considered as “essentials” for the music educator, but 
with classrooms in the grades manned (or rather womanned) 
usually by teachers who by no stretch of the imagination can 
be called musicians, this is of course a hopeless goal. He has 
a word also for the unsolved problems of the junior high school 
music classes; the fallacies in the selection of school music text 
books; the high school band; contests and contest music. 

The chapter on critics and that on American music libra- 
ries are valuable as new sortings out of historical material. The 
chapter on “Government and the Arts” assembles facts never 
before to our knowledge cited as centering on music’s survival. 
Solid, fair, and stimulating, its author, Representative Frank 
Thompson, sums up views of music organizations and eminent 
individuals, urges clarification of aims, states present achieve- 
ments, suggests next steps, accomplishing all with an expert’s 
facility of approach and singleness of purpose. 

The Epilogue, by Hans W. Heinsheimer, an author who can 
be counted on to look freshly and invigoratingly at every sub- 
ject he tackles, has here not only etched clearly against the 
American backdrop such greats in American music as Menotti, 
W°*, Sundgaard and Wilder, but also shown opera as it comes 
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to Santa Fe, Houston, Dallas, Central City and Bloomington, 
and symphony orchestras as they come to just about every com- 
munity in the United States. 

In describing the commissioning of new works for both 
opera and symphony—the Louisville experiment, the Rocke- 
feller and Ford grants, the Fromm awards—Heinsheimer is at 
his exuberant best. However, he does manage to slip in a dis- 
creet warning: these projects “are very important while they 
last. However, unless they lead to something of a more per- 
manent nature, they might leave a dangerous vacuum if and 
when they expire.” 

The book must be considered a valuable commemoration 
of the celebration of the centenary of the music publishing 
house of G. Schirmer. 


The San Francisco Opera, 1923-1961, by Arthur Bloom- 
field. 251 pages. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $6.00. 

Our sympathies go out to historians of opera companies. 
For what at a performance may be technical skill unsurpassed, 
and glamor unprecedented, is, in the cold print of page 326, only 
one other historical item, reading extraordinarily like items on 
pages 102 and 257. No flowering of phrase or sharpness of 
verbal attack can bring back the purity of that high E or the 
lusciousness of that closing phrase. 

However, a book can do some things that the performance 
cannot—that is, expand the action, take in the rehearsal, the 
community, the whole world. The author here has not failed 
to avail himself of such opportunities: by historical tie-ins, such 

s, “Hitler and Mussolini were the leading villains in the 1939 
season, and history was the most hapless tragedy presented”; 
by editorial comment—“Tito Gobbi returned to the scene of 
his American debut a dozen seasons and lots of seasoning later, 
was an absolutely perfect Jack Rance, master of the musical 
snarl”; and by spotlighting dramatic events aside from the 
operas’ actual performances—“That was the afternoon Gaetano 
Merola died. He conducted the first half of the ‘pops’ program. 
Then, after the intermission, he was accompanying Brunetta 
Mazzolini, a Portland soprano, in the aria “Un bel di’ from 
Butterfly. She sang the beginning of a sentence: ‘lo, senza dar 
risposta me ne staré nascosta un po’ per celia, e un po’ per non 

. (‘1, without answering will stay hidden partly for fun, and 
partly so as not...’) At this point, there is a downbeat, on the 
second syliable of ‘morire al primo incontro’ (‘to die at the 
first meeting’). Merola’s baton was upheld. In a moment the 
downbeat would come. The singer awaited her cue. But it 
never came. His baton remained upheld, and a strange, dazed 
look came into his face. It seemed as if he might spring into 
the air. Suddenly he fell forward and onto the stage floor. 
There was dead silence. Orchestra and audience arose, stand- 
ing motionless. A doctor in the audience came on stage. But 
there was no commotion, everyone knew what had happened.” 

So a book can do for opera even what staging and per- 
formers cannot do. Within limits of print, author Bloomfield 
has made the most of his opportunities. 





Producing Opera for America, by Herbert Graf. 212 
pages. Atlantis Books. $8.75. 

From his opening paragraph in which he cites young sing- 
ers in Europe begging not to be sent home because “we can’t 
find an opportunity to work and earn a living there in our own 
field,” to the final sentence in which he predicts “The American 
opera of tomorrow will embody the dynamic, creative spirit of 
the American people in a cultural achievement recognized and 
honored not only in the United States but throughout the 
world,” Herbert Graf treats his subject with evangelical fervor 
mixed with common sense. The need as he sees it is to estab- 
lish more professional opera companies in the United States 
“so organized that they can operate on a secure artistic and 
financial basis.” To obtain these, he insists, the first essential 

(Continued on page forty-four) 
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DOUGLAS MOORE — “Fhe Wings of the Dove” 


(Continued from page thirty-five) 


marriage. When she reveals the full import 
of the plan to Dunster, he is at first revolted, 
but finally agrees on condition that Kate 
now become his mistress. 

The plot further develops in Venice where 
Milly entertains both Kate and Dunster. Kate 
returns to London to leave the way open for 
Dunster. Their plotting is revealed by Lord 
Mark, now himself jealously pursuing Milly. 
When Milly learns of the relationship between 
Kate and Dunster she collapses, and her life, 
which has been prolonged only by her happi- 
ness in Dunster’s presence, ebbs away. Before 
the end, however, she has sent for Dunster, 
has learned the truth from him and has for- 
given him. Though she leaves him half of 
her fortune, Kate’s plan comes to nothing, 
since Dunster, overcome by remorse, can no 
longer feel the same toward Kate. “Her 
memory’s your love,” says Kate in the book. 
“You want no other.” They part, on Kate’s 
final word, “We shali never be again as we 
were!” 

In adapting a novel for presentation on 
the stage, there are many difficulties. The 
pace of a novel is leisurely. There is time to 
develop characters fully. Also in a novel of 
any considerable length, there are usually 
many more incidents than can be included 
in a stage version. This was especially true 
of the adaptation of The Wings of the Dove. 
The story had to be stripped of everything 
not vital for clarity and understanding. The 
danger of course lay in the essential quality 
being lost in the stripping process. 


The Novel Becomes an Opera 


The first of this opera’s six scenes is an 
instance of the accelerating process required 
in a book’s adaptation as opera. It is laid in 
Aunt Maud’s parlor, and the first characters 
introduced are Kate and her father, the latter 
come to borrow money from her. When he 
has left, Dunster arrives. A love scene be- 
tween Kate and him is interrupted by Aunt 
Maud who tells them that she will not tolerate 
the romance between them. This incident 
does not occur at all in the book. It is made 
possible here because the music itself accele- 
rates the story’s development, gives plausi- 
bility to the plot. 

Scene two occurs also in the book, but with 
additions—for instance, the use of a portrait 
hanging on the wall to quicken the action of 
the plot. It is an evening party given by 
Aunt Maud to introduce to London society 
Milly and Susan Stringham, her traveling 
companion. Lord Mark, before the arrival of 
the guests of honor, calls attention to a por- 
trait of a woman who, he notes, is very like 
the heiress. Later the guests themselves are 
struck by this resemblance. During the party, 
Lord Mark proposes to Milly and is rejected. 
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Aunt Maud invites Milly to sing. At the climax 
Milly faints away. The party breaks up, but 
not before Kate, who has noticed Milly’s at- 
tachment to Dunster, faces him with the truth, 
to his complete bewilderment. When he has 
left, Kate, alone with the portrait, says, “So, 
you knew him in America. Are you in love 
with him? If so, that’s the good you'll do 
us. We'll meet at your hotel. You'll help us 
to go on... Miles is the most precious thing 
I have. Miles I will use the most!” 


The Eye Leads the Way 


It can be seen that the addition of visual 
features which in the book itself either do 
not appear or are mentioned only casually— 
in this instance the painting resembling Milly, 
which in the novel is only mentioned casu- 
ally—serves a real purpose. Later we are to 
use this portrait in such a way as to make it 
actually the central figure in the drama. 


Scene three is the National Gallery of Lon- 
don, and it is here that Kate and Dunster 
have their most dramatic encounter; she pro- 
posing her scheme and he finally accepting it. 

The fourth scene is the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Leporelli in Venice. Kate has re- 
turned to London. A masque of Janus, the 
two-faced god, is in progress, and Dunster 
is disturbed by the appropriateness of the 
story to his own situation. Lord Mark ar- 
rives, conceals himself, and overhears a tender 
parting between Milly and Dunster. After 
Dunster has gone, he comes, out, again urges 
his suit on Milly, and, stung by her refusal, 
tells her of the plot against her. “The masque 
of the two-faced god is ended!” She collapses 
and is helped up the stairs by Susan who 
envelopes her in a large white shawl. 

In this scene two visual aids are used which 
are not to be found in the novel. The masque 
is inserted to show the passage of time in 
Venice, after Kate’s departure, while the ro- 
mance between Milly and Dunster is develop- 
ing. (A scene between the two could not be 
prolonged because what is happening is in- 
terior and without visual incident.) Also, 
being about Janus, the two-faced god, it has 
relevance to the uneasiness which is going 
on in Dunster’s mind. 


The White Shawl as Symbol 


Another visual aid, the white shawl, does 
not appear in the novel at all. In the opera it 
is associated with Milly’s distress, and will be 
used later to recall this distress. 

The fifth scene, in Milly’s boudoir, shows 
her surrounded by flowers from Dunster, who 
has been denied admittance to the palace. She 
is near death, and a Sister of Mercy is in 
attendance. Urged by Susan to send for Dun- 
ster, and get from him an explanation, she 


admits that she has already called for him 
and that she already knows the truth. Dunster 
arrives and confesses all. Milly in turn asks 
forgiveness for having kept the lovers apart, 
When they say “goodbye,” Dunster takes her 
in his arms and feels a love he has not before 
realized. 


Scene Six—and Visual Stimuli 


In the sixth scene, again in Aunt Maud’s 
parlor in London, Kate is reading a letter 
from Susan, telling her of Milly’s death. When 
her father arrives exulting over the news, 
heard at the club, that Dunster has been left 
a fortune, Kate, revolted, orders him away. 
Aunt Maud, who has joined them, hears the 
news and implies that now Dunster will be 
acceptable to her. 

When she leaves, Dunster stands in the door- 
way, with Miily’s white shawl in his hands. 
He enters sadly, and presents it to her, as a 
gift from Milly. Now Kate insists that he 
tell her if he still loves her. He tries to evade 
the answer—offers to marry her—but finally, 
goaded beyond endurance, cries out “no,” 
and leaves her. Aunt Maud, entering and 
finding Kate in a state of collapse, envelopes 
her in Milly’s shawl. The two women go 
slowly out. 

It can be seen how the visual features aid 
the movement in the opera. The white shawl 
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brings Milly’s distress poignantly to mind. 
Kate, on seeing it, says to Dunster, “She was 
a dove and she stretched out her wings.” 
Dunster replies, “It was to us they reach. 
They cover us.” When Aunt Maud wraps 
the shawl around Kate, the whole meaning of 
the story is made visual. 

As for the painting which resembles Milly, 
and which now seems to represent the pres- 
ence of Milly, it glows increasingly brighter 
as the curtain falls. 


How it All Came About 


After the libretto and the musical setting 
of the first three scenes had been completed, 
Julius Rudel, who as director of the New York 
City Opera has probably produced more 
American operas than anyone else, accepted 
the work for production and recommended 
me for a commission to the Ford Foundation. 
I was therefore able to take leave from Co- 
lumbia University and finish the opera in time 
for the present season. The premiere on 
October 12 brought together a group of 
notable talents, Rudel as conductor, Chris- 
topher West to stage it, Donald Oenslager as 
scenic designer and a cast which included 
Dorothy Coulter as Milly, Regina Sarfaty as 
Kate, John Reardon as Dunster, Martha Lip- 
ton as Aunt Maud, and Norman Kelley as 
Lord Mark. No composer could ask for more. 
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Subsidy and the Met 


(Continued from page eight) 


The managerients maintain they cannot make 
a go of it in the summer months. It is a 
question whether the habits of the American 
people can be changed in this regard. 


Which all brings us to the matter of subsidy 
—city, state and federal. Here, too, difficul- 
ties must be weighed against benefits—diffi- 
culties of administration, for one thing. In a 
large country such as ours, a country less 
integrated than countries of Europe where 
subsidy incidentally is a carry-over from the 
old monarchies, it would be difficult to set up 
any overall system. For one thing, who is to 
get the money? You may be sure one com- 
munity will be determined to have what every 
other one gets. Also, each musical organiza- 
tion feels it is unique, stands in a special 
category. 

In the case of the Metropolitan, what with 
its broadcasts, its tours and its history, such 
a viewpoint would seem to have some basis in 
fact. The recent crisis, for instance, brought 
reactions from all over the United States— 
headlines in newspapers of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, and in Billings, Montana, and many, 
many places where the Met has not even 
toured. Letters streamed in from all over the 
country, and from abroad. When it was an- 
nounced the season would close, the Met had 
invitations to come to Japan, Australia, the 
Philippines. Still, one must be realistic. The 
Met is one of many musical organizations. It 
would be impractical to expect a Congress 
representing fifty states to lend itself to out- 
right support of the Metropolitan alone. 


Subsidy for the Met—for all types of musi- 
cal organizations in the United States, in fact 
—should be approached very circumspectly. 
As in every other sort of sponsorship there 
must be stays and balances. The first step 
would be a careful study of organizations to 
ascertain which type would qualify. Perhaps 
an Arts Council should be chosen—men of 
integrity and awareness in the arts—to ascer- 
tain not only which projects should be as- 
sisted but also what forms the assistance 
should take. Such an Arts Council would 
exert the proper controls, would provide insu- 
lation, such as does the British Arts Council. 


The grants made through the advice of the 
Art Council should be matched by founda- 
tions and private individuals. Individual pub- 
lic support of musical organizations is in- 
dispensable. Ways must be found to perpetu- 
ate such support. Only a continuance of such 
public support—the Opera Guild, the Sym- 
phony Associations, the Women’s Commit- 
tees, and such—will preserve the independence 
of the institutions in question. The tendency 
for public support to be withdrawn, once 
government subsidy is instituted, must be 
counteracted. 

This support on three sides would mean 
that we would be freed from absolute tyranny 


of the box-office, the fourth means of support. 
Not that I underestimate box-office support. 
(Remember Verdi’s advice to the young Gatti- 
Casazza: “Do not read your critics. Only 
read your box-office returns.”) The box- 
office must not be the sole criterion, how- 
ever. In such a case, no musical organization 
could put on new and controversial works, or 
works of important but limited appeal. As it 
is, the Met scarcely dares to put on a work 
which will not fill the house 97 per cent. Re- 
member, at a symphony concert a new or 
little-known work can be interspersed in a 
program of classics. But in opera—it makes 
up the whole evening. 

It seems to me the safest way to begin 
subsidy for the Metropolitan Opera would be 
for the federal government to finance a tour of 
the company to Europe. Granted, this would 
be an expensive undertaking. Opera person- 
nel on tour would consist of about three hun- 
dred people against about a hundred for a 
symphony orchestra, not to mention stage 
sets, costumes and other equipment. But what 
a gesture on the part of the government. What 
a prestige boost for American culture. What 
a help for the Met personnel. 

The Metropolitan opera has not toured 
Europe since 1910, when Otto Kahn _ per- 
sonally financed a five-and-a-half week stand 
in Paris. The enterprise gave the Metropolitan 
status in the eyes of the whole world. 

Financing of tours within the United States 
has been the most effective means so far of 
state subsidy allocations. The Arts Council 
of New York State has concentrated almost 
altogether on touring units: the New York 
City Center Opera Company giving perform- 
ances upstate; the Buffalo Philharmonic being 
sent to smaller cities. In Kentucky, state sub- 
sidy—they refer to it there as the “govern- 
ment-in-culture program”—has the govern- 
ment contracting the Louisville Orchestra for 
the performance of eight pairs of symphony 
concerts at state colleges in remote communi- 
ties. The North Carolina Symphony also tours 
the state under government sponsorship. 

Another way of allocating federal, state and 
municipal monies to musical enterprises could 
be to aim at fringe benefits. The Federal 
government could, for instance, cover the 
maintenance costs and perhaps the pension 
plans of projects housed in Lincoln Center. 
It could foot the Met’s bills for scenery, for 
costumes, for lighting, or it could pay for 
tickets to the less popular works to be dis- 
tributed to students. 

By thus limiting its subsidy to specific pur- 
poses not covered in the regular scheduling of 
performances, the government would avoid 
any participation in the artistic direction of 
the individual musical organizations, while 
providing a means of expanding seasons in a 
quite normal and natural way. 

The “hows” of subsidy may be difficult to 
visualize but not the “whys.” It remains 
crystal clear, as Rudolf Bing, Director of the 
Metropolitan, puts it, “What we need and 
need badly, is a Marshall Plan for the Metro- 


politan.” 
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THE 3 BUTTON SHAWL 
w Another Original by TOWNCRAFT 


souns > 9 9b. g 2p tains 


IN STOCK 
As new as tomorrow, combining the smart conti- 
nental look in the modern tux. All colors and sizes. 
Silk mixtures at $21.75. 
Also with black shawl collars. 
SEE OTHER TOWNCRAFT AD IN THIS ISSUE. 
Send for free sample materials. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
752 Broadway, Cor. 8th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., GR 7-7652 








DE MIRE’S MARCHING 
AND EMBOUCHURE AID 


Approved by college and university band directors. 

~ PRICE this patented adjustable chin rest is a valuable non- 
aS ( $3 2 5 pressure device which enables the brass musician to 
ba develop or maintain a firm muscular embouchure. 
Enjoy the benefit of playing your instrument for longer 
periods of time with less fatigue and greater clarity. 
Fully Guaranteed. Models available for French horns, 
cornets, trumpets, tenor tromb or baritones, and 
symphony trombones or tuba. Special rates to school 
bands and retailers. Specify your model when ordering. 


Nate Manufacturing Company 
BOX 1143 BERKLEY, MICHIGAN 


























Tricki Dicki. 
we" C fates Shomas 


A novel but practical formal wear accessory. Converts 
any shirt to a formal shirt. Fully adjustable and one 
size fits all. Easy care wash and wear pleats of fine 
cotton-Dacron. For all occasion wear, novel holiday 
buttons are easily removed for replacement with extra 
set dress buttons or your own studs. Attractively gift 
packaged for Unforgetable holiday giving. 

Mail check or money order for $4.95 plus .25 postage 
to TRICKI DICKI, Box 276, Wagoner, Oklahoma. PAT. PENDING 

















CRarles Perry * SCHOOL OF DRUMMING 


For Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced dent, and Professi | 





A contemporary system (incorporating reading and 
technique) which embodies the musical principles 
of the modern form of drumming: TIME (rhythm), 
TONE (sound), CONCEPTION (interpretation). 
A special course of study for out of town students. 
For further information write to a 285 Long Beach Road 
Phone: IVanhoe 3-6177 Charlie Perry Hempstead, Bos Island, N. Y. 
Studios located in New York City and Long island 














60 MODERN TUNINGS 


FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 


16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, 
$1.00 COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 


Copyright 1953 By PAUL A. BIGSBY 8114 East Phlox St., Downey, Calif. 














Orchestra Coats, Bargains! 


Powder bive, 37.007 sxv Bios, 3700" toxede || DRUMMERS 


trousers, cool cloth or woolens, $4.00 & $5.00. 


Formal ‘shirts, $2.00, three for $5.00. New PEARL and SPARKLING plastic to recover 

sashes $2.0, used $1.00. Top Bargain! Fifty your old drums. Also NEW PLASTIC DRUM 

doublebreasted white COATS, $100.00-25 for SHELLS made to order. Write for free 
00. Like new, ideal for bands, choral sing- | | S¢mples and information. 

ers, orchestras, etc; approvals on request. A. F. BLAEMIRE 


Cleaned, pressed. Free lists. 


4848 Yosemite Way, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
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by 
Charles 
Perry 


THE JAZZ DRUMMER GOES COMMERCIAL 


The desite of the professional jazz drummer to seek the 
confines of commercial music (theater, TV, radio, recordings 
and club dates) is understandable. It is prompted by visions 
of financial reward or by a desire to leave the road—or both. 


The Outside 


The best opportunity for immediate employment is in the 
largest segment of the commercial field, the “outside” (club 
dates, weddings, bar mitzvahs, country club dances, coming-out 
parties, one-night shows, etc.). Here the dance music is usually 
played in the “society” style. 


The Society Style 


Upon examining the society style, we find that an obvious 
feature is the crisp, snappy effect of the drummer’s hi-hat cym- 
bals—a very distinct “chick” sound. This tonal and rhythmic 
effect is an integral part of the society style. In fact, to a large 
extent, the success of the society drummer depends upon it. 

To achieve this particular effect, the hi-hat cymbals should 
be approximately twelve or thirteen inches in diameter and of 
medium or light weight; the hi-hat pedal itself must be sturdy 
and easy to manipulate. 

There are several ways of playing the hi-hat. One is the 
“rocking motion”: The entire foot rests on the foot plate of the 
pedal. The front part of the foot (ball and toes) snaps down 
hard on the two and four (after-beat); the heel is slightly 
raised when the front part of the foot snaps down, thereby 
causing the heel to tap, as it returns to the foot plate, on the 
one and three. Note: The front part of the foot must remain 
down on the pedal at all times, causing the hi-hat cymbals to 
remain shut during the short interim between beats. If the 
cymbals were to open while the heel was tapping on the one 
and three, it would’ result in a long, clanging sound instead of 
a short “chick” sound. See photos A and B. 





Another method of playing the hi-hat is known as the 
“dancing motion”: Keep the front part (ball and toes) of the 
foot down on the pedal, with the heel of the foot suspended in 
mid-air, several inches above the foot plate. 

In general, the society drummer doesn’t make very many 
long sounds. Instead, his over-all sound is rather short, stac- 

(Continued on page forty-four) 
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NOW 

ITS 

LOUIS BELLSON 
ON 

THE 

NEW 

ROGERS 
dyna-sonic 


These amazing new drumming advances are 
bringing musicians like Louis Bellson to Rogers. 


Rogers Dyna-Sonic is all new. It’s custom- 
built to an entirely new principle — with 

new floating snares that surpass the sound 
and style of every conventional drum made. 
You must play it to hear and see and feel 

for yourself. Do it. And look for these 6 
important new advances: pinpoint definition 
that gives power without distortion... 
choke-free sound as the new frame holds 
snares in perfect alignment . . . perfect feel 
that gives faster rebound with half the 

effort . . . full power anywhere on the head 
... true musical sound that sings out brilliantly 
. . simplest one-point tension adjustment. 


Roqers prums 


740-D1 Bolivar e Cleveland 15, Ohio 
write for free catalog 
and full details on Dyna-Sonic 


You owe it to your technique to see 
your favorite dealer and try the new 
Dyna-Sonic .. . with new floating snares 

flipping the drum world upside down. 





-— DRUMMERS — 


Max Roach, Gene Krupa, Lovie Bellson, 
Jake Hanna, Billy Gladstone 
RECOMMEND 
STANLEY SPECTOR, teacher of 
METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING* 


now available for p I instruction 


in NEW YORK CITY and BOSTON 
In New York City call Wisconsin 7-6900 
In Boston call HUbbard 2-1468 
Interview only by appointment 
WHAT IS METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING 
ALL ABOUT? 
For further information write to 
STANLEY SPECTOR 
SCHOOL OF DRUMMING 
Dept. 9, 246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lee “Method Jazz Drumming—trade marke 











New, Sensational .. . 


NATIONAL 


drum heads 








Oe na 
they are the ftinest 


National Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
3100 N. ROCKWELL CHICAGO 18, Ith. 





Drummers who know the quality buy 
calf skin heads. Drummers who know 
the difference in quality prefer Na- 
tional ULTRA WHITE heads. 

Get rid of that “tin can” sound of the 
substitutes, insist on genuine calf skin 
drum heads. 














a4 “CHA- CHA” 
PEDAL OPERATED MARACAS 
Perfect Latin beat 


Right at your feet! 
Used by thousands of top musicians. 
Order today at new low a“ of $14.95. 
C.0.D.’s O.K. 





NEW! Versatile “Footnik” pedal lets 
ov play cowbell, gourd scratcher, drum 
| my cymbals, and aay other set-ups 
with your foot! Send for literature. 


SUNNYSIDE CO. 


8-A Harwick Road Westbury, N. Y. 








MUSIC PAPERS 


Manuscript Paper, White, $13.00; Buff, 
$14.00 per ream, full or title staves out. 
Name on bottom, $1.50 extra. 
TRANSPARENCIES 9-10-12-STAVE 
$3.50 per 100 sheets. 

SCORE SHEETS MADE TO ORDER 
Orchestra Covers, 3%" expansion. 
For stocks, $1.00; for specials, $1.25. 
Everything is plus postage. 

LES FULLE MUSIC PAPERS 
1512 Walnut Des Plaines, Ill. 
(Member Local No. 10) cen! 




















MODERNIZE 
YOUR DRUMS 


with the latest in PEARL or SPARKLING 
PLASTIC. It’s easy and inexpensive. For 
free samples and full information write: 


PRECISION DRUM CO. 





2998 Deerfield Ave. Peekskill, N. Y. 








SONGWRITER SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL REVISION, ANALYSIS, 

ETC., BY WRITER OF “S’POSIN’ “ AND 

MANY OTHER HITS. MEMBER OF LO- 

CAL 802. 8th YEAR OF OPERATION. 

Write for FREE brochure and price list “M” 
PAUL DENNIKER STUDIOS 

626 City Island Ave., City Island 64, N. Y. 
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MODERN DRUMMING 


(Continued from page forty-two) 


cato and “tight.” His drums, therefore, should not be tuned 
too loosely. 


Requirements 


The club-date drummer must know almost all the national 
forms of music (Jewish, Italian, Polish, Spanish). They are, 
in fact, part of the professional commercial drummer’s reper- 
toire. He need not, however, be expert in any one of them 
unless he is a specialist in that particular form of music which 
constitutes all, or nearly all, of his musical activities. 


Preparation 


The drummer who intends to enter this field should study 
the recorded music of top society bands, such as Lester Lanin, 
Meyer Davis and Ben Cutler. 

He should pay special attention to the phrasing of the 
horns, to the tempos, to the rhythms, and to the way the drum- 
mer “cuts” with the ensemble. (These bands usually do not 
use written music. Instead, they play what we term “head” 
arrangements—music that is worked out in a certain stock 
manner—except for slight variations.) 


Employment 


A club-date booking office employs a nucleus of musicians 
called the first-men, which is followed by a group of second- 
men. These groups are supplemented with non-regulars as 
needed, with the regulars taking charge. In this way a club- 
date leader can send out as many units as requested. 


The Transition 


Both the music and the atmosphere of the club date is 
different from that of the jazz club. (A predominantly formal 
atmosphere frequently prevails at the country club affair.) Be- 
cause of this it is often difficult for the jazz drummer to adapt 
himself to the unfamiliar surroundings, people and music. 

However, the transition from jazz to society will be made 
easier if the drummer remembers that the purpose of this kind 
of music is not to achieve a high plane of artistic expression 
or to enlighten the listener. Rather, it is to “liven-up” the par- 
ticular party or dance at which the band is playing and, of 
course, to supply a specific style of dance music. With this in 
mind the jazz drummer will be psychologically better prepared 
for the “outside.” 


Good luck! 


BOOK NOTES 


(Continued from page thirty-nine) 





is a straight look at the operatic facts of life in this country. 
He proceeds to give these facts. 

He describes opera in Europe and opera in America—their 
sponsors, their theaters, their audiences, their repertory, their 
production methods, their budgeting, housing and staging. So 
put in juxtaposition, the contrast between the two worlds is 
very wide indeed. By comparison, the pattern of our opera life 
is haphazard, chaotic, hit-or-miss, with its curious combina- 
tions—opera as offspring of symphonic seasons, opera as an 
adjunct of education, opera as community project—and its 
curious means of survival—financing by industries, community 
chests, United Arts Funds, foundations, what-not. Against the 
eleven-month seasons of Europe are our one-month or two-week 
seasons; against the dozens of new productions for opera 
houses in Europe, ours show but one or two a season; against 
their magnificent edifices over there are set our antiquated 
buildings and make-shift halls. 
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... Johnny Hodges, 
Alto Sax, 
Duke Ellington 
Orchestra 


“You get real response 
with reeds like these. 
The notes come out 
smooth from the first 
attack.” 


T\ C0 REEDS 


Johnny Hodges knows he can 
rely on the response of Rico 
reeds, because they’re consis- 
tently strength-graded. Every 
Rico reed of the same grade 
number responds exactly the 
same way. For all clarinets and 
saxophones, at music dealers 
/) everywhere. 


RICO PRODUCTS 
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sient READ. Revealing new system de- 
vised to simplify sight reading the most 
difficult musical passages. Fast and practical. 
O DIXIELAND BANJO (Tenor) 540 full chords, 
new big sound. No other system like it. 
e ADVANCED FENDER JAZZ BASS. Uses 
notes. Sight Read, Jazz Solos, Walking Bass, 
Latin Beats, Positions, Scales, 9th, 11th, 13th. 
i= ELECTRIC BASS. Complete course for play- 
ing modern elec. bass. Endorsed by Fender. 
ia MODERN BASS PATTERNS. Over 2,000 pos- 
sible exciting walking elec. bass patterns. 
oO TAKE OFF GUITAR. Most complete collec- 
tion of chords ever published in 1 volume. 
0 TAKE OFF GUITAR, Part 2. Most revealing 
system for hot solo playing ever invented. 
JAZZ ORIGINALS. 8 great themes and 8 
take offs for all treble clef instruments. 
O CHORD SYMBOLS. Complete course for 
identifying and using all possible chords. 
TAKE CFF. New complete course for jazz 
improvising; all instruments. Tremendous. 
[J PRO DRUMS. Jazz and Latin technique, 
rudi ts, sight ding. Compl course, 
$1.50 each pp. Methods use diagram system. 
MUSIC EXPLOITATION ENTERPRISES 
237 North Mulberry St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


7,000 Listings -96 Pages 


MUSICIANS’ REFERENCE! 
COMBO GUIDE 


Song titles — keys and data. Half- 5 
century chronology. Classified sections. ! 
Jam Session selection. Improvisation 4 
“Sketch.” Songs/Folios code refer- ! 
ence. Folios and publishers, etc. AND 4 
a 16-page “yellow” section. $2.09 ppd. ! 


Lindstrom Publications 
2305 8th Ave. South, Great Falls, Mont. 5 


SINGLE 
STRING y | TA k 
MELODY PLAYING IN ALL POSITIONS 


A Modern Method by FRED W. GAGNER. 
Book One, Intermediate, $1.50 in U.S.A. 

















KING MUSIC PUBLISHING CORP. 
N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


351 West 52nd St. 
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“The Three Suns’? 


Xo Lhuca 


ACCORDION ARTIST 
selects LO DUCA for its excel- 
lent tonal quality, noiseless 
keyboard action, and fidelity 
of sound in recording repro- 
duction. 


, 


bes 28 poe Lo 


Only LO DUCA has these mos? 
wanted features. 

© JAM-PROOF REGISTER MECHANISM 
@ FULL 18 DEEP BELLOW FOLDS 

© SNOW WHITE PLEXIGLASS KEYS 

@ ROLLER ACTION KEYBOARD 

@ LIFETIME REEDS 

© SNAP-OFF BASS COVER 

© FELT BASS CUSHIONS 

®@ COMPOUND MASTER BASS SWITCH 


Write for complete information 


Xo Luca 


BROS. IMPORTERS INC. 
2245 N. 24th Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAN ANTONIO OPERA FESTIVAL 


The San Antonio Opera Festival, now in its eighteenth 
year, is the oldest in that part of the country. 

During the past seventeen seasons, some thirty-three 
operas have been performed with Dr. Victor Alessandro and 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra. The procedure is to 
import some four or five nationally-known singers for each 
opera and then to stage the production with their own sets, 
choruses, and costumes. In addition to standard operas, the 
company has staged Turandot two seasons before the Metro- 
politan did so, Boris Godunoff one season in advance of theirs, 
and the second production of Nabucco in the United States. 
In their Opera Festival last Spring, Astrid Varnay returned 
to the United States for the first time in five years to sing the 
lead in their Electra production. 

The Festival this coming year, in March, will include per- 
formances of La Boheme, Il Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Carmen. 





INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


(Continued from page thirty-four) 


1961, in Minneapolis. This particular area in two years has 
increased in Central Opera Service memberships from five 
to 105. 


These regional conferences, though they are smaller edi- 
tions of the national ones, still cover practically the whole 
gamut of operatic endeavor. 

It is hoped that this emphasis on local activity will give 
strength to many of the smaller organizations which find them- 
selves forever on the brink of financial disaster. 

A recent call for aid from West Africa pointed up the 
extent to which Central Opera Service is becoming known, and 
used. Full details, information and “sympathetic advice” were 
requested on how to start the African Traditional Opera Com- 
pany, “which it is earnestly expected will grow with free 
Nigeria.” 

Additional information may be secured by writing to Cen- 
tral Opera Service, 147 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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James Fahey, Business Representative of Local 771, Tucson, Arizona, 
painting an addition to that local’s “Tempo Barometer”; the goal of the 
campaign: $1,000. 













DO YOU WRITE 


SONGS? 


Quality Records Made 
Of Your Songs 


Send $1.25 for LP Sample Record 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ADRIAN LORAINE 





RECORDING STUDIO 
444 HIGHLAND ory 





Big money in spare time! 
learnat home 





No musical knowledge needed. Low cost training 
by experts. Records giving true piano tones, tools, 
instructions furnished. FULL TRAINING in piano 
repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings. Electronic tuning also taught. Write 


today for FREE illustrated booklet. 
CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 


3160 S. W. 16th Ct., Dept. 3, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 









i New Reflective Car Emblems: 
@ Music Teacher [— 
: @ A. F. of M. 
Your introduction on the 
road. Wins traffic cour- 
tesies, fits all cars. Rust- 
roof steel, beautiful. 
oney-back guarantee. 
$1.98, two for $3.49. 
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1 STADRI, TIM, 6th Ave., Whitestone, N.Y. 








Popular PIANO and ORGAN 
COURSE on Tape — $6.00 


Introductory offer on Piano Tape—$1.00 
for first lesson. If satisfied send balance 
for rest of course. For particulars write 


Bob Miller Tapes caciora'm s. 














Two-Beat Arrangements 
Society Style Two-Beat — 4 to 10 em 
(Tenors or Altos) 1 chorus, $1.50 
Dixieland Combo — 4 to 7 men, Full Arr. 
of Authentic Dixieland Tunes, $3.00. 

d for free list. 

KLOMAN SCHMIDT 
126 North Linden Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 











BECOME A 
Musical Instrument Dealer 


Earn $3,000 or more yearly selling during 
your spare time. Exclusive territories now 
open. Write at once for catalog prices on 
musical instruments and accessories. 
GEORGE'S MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
617-619 State St. Schenectady, N. Y. 


















Professional electric, 
solid-body, Spanish gui- 
tars, amplifiers, elec- 
tric bass, double - necks, ton 


changers, double - neck Spanish electric man- 


dolin, pickups. Parts to 
1962 Models ‘es nave Capes 


Box 287 Dept. IM-11 


ild your own, etc. 


* Covina, Calif. 





Italian Dance Albums 


12 different series of albums containing the 
most desired dance numbers; including one 


SPANISH and one IRISH collection 


162 EAST 116th STREET 
NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 


0. DiBella 











CUSTOM GAUGE 
GUITAR STRINGS 


For brochure and info write: 


ERNIE BALL GUITARS 


Box 308-A Tarzana, Calif. 








Comedy is Fun! 
ENTERTAIN! HAVE YOUR OWN SHOW! 
Get Terrific New Routines by a TV Writer. 
1. Long Monologue in Four Parts. 

2. Many Gags and * “Come Backs.” 
> Routine for a Duo or a 


. Seer, Risque my 
PLUS a Great M usicians’ Com Act FREE. 
Usual money-back guarantee. You can't lose! 
a Series No. 2. ALL this only $3. 

ne LY, 825 W. End Ave., N.Y. 25, N.Y. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 
1946—Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25<—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650-MU Broadway New York 19 























ATTENTION... 


ORCHESTRA LEADERS 


New manuscript annesmea MEDLEYS 
OF THREE series, BIG BAND SOUND series. 
(For 3-4 saxes, 34 brass, 3 rhythm.) Also 
JAZZ OCTET series (for Trpt., Trb., Alto, 
Tenor, Bari., 3 rhythm). Write for free list. 
SCORES MUSIC WRITING SERVICE 
1674 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











NEW and EXCLUSIVE 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for TENOR BANDS—3 tenors, 2 or 3 trum- 
pets, trombone and rhythm. Commercially 
smooth, simple, fresh material. Free List. 
COMBO Arrangements, others, write to: 

A. S. ARRANGING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 482 Chicago Heights, Ill. 














~_-—SEererreroorroroSO 
BRASS INSTRUMENT 


CUSTOM MOUTHPIECES 


write 


SCHILKE TRUMPETS 
184 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 2, Ill. 
td 





ARRANGEMENTS BY eo Sapa 
PAUL SCHOEN : 
FULL SOUNDING DANCEABLE 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR: 
Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone, Rhythm and 
Trumpet, Alto, saa Erte. Also MED- 
tnyh for four pet and 
ythm. Write: 


PAUL SCHOEN te". 


- —~ CLARINET 30c TENOR 50c 
ALTO40c BARITONE 65c 


rap a Ligature-Reed on that 
ol’ axe a-n-n-nd re-e-elax! 


Trot out that card to: LIGATURE-REED 
Tell the man LYONS, ILLINOIS 


What axe, lay and number you blow, boy! 




















Jazz t for Bass 


Duets, Novelties, 
= lines a band numbers with 
bass featured. Write for catalog. 
Pmt Lane Publications 3 
Box 428, Beverly, New Jersey 4 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
OF LOCALS 
TO ALL LOCALS OF THE 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

This is to notify you of the Official 
Call for the Mid-winter Meeting of the 
Conference. 

The Conference will be called to order 
at 2:00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1961 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Delegates will make their own reser- 
vations with the Adolphus Hotel. All 
activities will take place there. 


Fraternally yours, 
JOHN SCHEUERMANN, JR. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

Local 146, Lorain-Elyria, Ohio—Sec- 
retary, Harrison Carter, 1138 12th St., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Local 415, Cambridge, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Leonard Patterson, 946 Highland, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

Local 478, Coshocton, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Dorwin Preston, 728 Hill St., Co- 
shocton, Ohio. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio—Sec- 
retary, Edwin L. Moritz, Sr., 1034 20th 
St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Local 528, Cortland, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Chase E. Wilkins, West Road, 
R. D. 4, Cortland, N. Y. 

Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska—Presi- 
dent, Armond Kirschbaum, 1045 “N” 
St., Anchorage, Alaska. 

Local 702, Norfolk, Va.—Secretary, 
Sylvester L. Spence, 702 Church St., 
Room 310, Norfolk 10, Va. 





CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF 
OFFICERS 


Local 226, Kitchener, Ont., Canada— 
Acting Secretary, Douglas Janke, 141 
Mackey Crescent, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

Local 576, Piqua, Ohio—Secretary, 
Nick T. Henderson. Office, 518 Wood 
St.; Mailing address, P. O. Box 106, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Local 580, Clarksburg, W. Va.—Sec- 
retary, William T. Kirkpatrick, 407 
Austin Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Local 777, Grand Island, Neb.—Sec- 
retary, Harry Collins. Mailing address, 
P. O. Box 874, Grand Island, Neb. 
Office address, Rm. 301, Masonic Build- 
ing, Grand Island, Neb. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Calvin (Eagle-Eye) Shields, member of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above will please get in touch with 
Stanley Ballard, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS 


COMPILED TO DATE 


CHANGE OF OFFICER 
INTERNATIONAL UPPER 
PENINSULA CONFERENCE 

President, Fred (Fritz) Spera, 210 
West Brown, Iron Mountain, Mich. 





CHANGE OF OFFICER 
CONNECTICUT STATE 
CONFERENCE 


President, Victor Muschell, 374 West 
Pearl Road, Torrington, Conn. 


DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399 — 
Alton H. Exel. 

Birmingham, Ala., 
quale F. Bria. 

Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
W. Knight Wilson. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Anthony 
DiSalvo. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11 — William 
Balough, Edward F. Horning, Jr., Law- 
rence A. Wilson. 

Manchester, N. H., Local 349—An- 
drew Madden, Richard LaBelle, Alfred 
Engel. 

Montgomery, Ala., Local 479—Cald- 
well Stewart, Malcolm H. Presley. 

Montreal, Canada, Local 406—Ray- 
mond Pageau. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Hilding 
Anderson, Arnie Arnold, Adolph Bogin, 
Irving Cohn, Harry H. Corey, Joseph 
Gargano, Frank Gluck, Leslie H. Goss, 
Peter Hatzelis, Ulric W. Hassell, Wil- 
liam D. (Billy) Gladstone, Joseph L. 
Lanin, Samuel Lifschey, Otto Mautner, 
Raymond Mitchell, Carmelo J. Paterniti 
(Joe Patti), Louis Ventriglia, Albert 
A. Young, Peter Hayn, J. Albert Hur- 
ley, Emma P. La Freniere, Marian 
Lechtenberg (Cusser), Carl Musso Moss, 
James Leo O'Keefe, Louis Schwartz, 
Thomas J. Scott, Daniel S. Silverstein, 
Charles E. Wilkinson, Edgar E. Wil- 
liams, Johnny Williams. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Mrs. L. 
Grace Drew, Wendell Kohl, Frederick J. 
Reinisch, Gerald Vogt, George Water- 
house. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 2—Charles F. 
Gruet, Rene F. Hartley, Fred L. Oat- 
man Louis Etzkow, Joseph Schardt. 

Springfield, Ill., Local 19—James W. 
Dunham. 


Local 256 — Pas- 
Local 547— 





CORRECTION 


In the September issue of the 
“International Musician,” the names 
of Alpine Villa and Paula Horton, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, were 
listed on the National Defaulters 
List for failure to pay a claim. Pay- 
ment of such claim had been re- 
ceived prior to the publication, but 
after the September issue had gone 
to press. 


PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed. 
eration of Musicians either severally or 


jointly: 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Locals 256, 733: 
Sellers, Stan, $155.00. 


CALIFORNIA 

Hayward, Local 510: 

Emmillio’s Pizza Penthouse, and Emil- 
lio Giordano, $856.80. 
Los Angeles, Local 47: 

Zebra Lounge, and George C. Alford, 
$493.00. 
Santa Ana, Local 7: 

Ramon’s Steak House, and Murray 
Ramon, $47.50. 


DELAWARE 


' Millsboro, Locals 641, 311: 


Rosedale Beach Hotel, and Jesse 
Vause (also listed under Devon, Pa.), 
$75.00. 

FLORIDA 
Miami Beach, Local 655: 

Palladium Ballroom, and Harry Pap- 
polardo, $2,400.00. 

St. Augustine, Local 444: 

Islander Club, and Edward Drozd, 
$37.50. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Locals 10, 208: 

Washington, Dinah (also listed under 
New York, N. Y.), $3,674.18. 

LaCoqDeLaRue, and Robert D. Cur- 
ran, $1,605.00. 

LOUISIANA 
Monroe, Local 425: 
Embers Restaurant 
Edmond Merhige, $750.00. 


Lounge, and 




















‘MUSICIANS’ SLIDE RULE | 


@ POCKET 
SIZE 
@ PROFES- 
SIONAL 
MODEL 
a —— 
NYLITE 
Be prs knowledgeable always — the 
professional way! — with this musicians’ 
slide rule. Keys, signatures, chords, scales, 
_ instantly! 
invaluable in study of harmony, arranging, 
theory, counterpoint, composition, impro- 
visation. 


Price $2.50 pai “insructions 
F.L. POPER "Ridgewood, Ni. | 

















a 

Custom Guitars 
and other fret instruments made 

for your exact requirements. 

Long service of experience in line. 

For full information, write: 

B-Atlas Reeords 

2226 McDonald Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 











Vocal Arrangements 


(3- or 4-part) for use with Combos. 
Modern or Barbershop. Standard Tunes 
only. Sample and list available—$1.00. 

Voeascore Company 
P. O. Box 1884 Gary, Indiana 














DANCE ORCHESTRATIONS 

MILITARY & BRASS SETS + 

ALBUMS FOR NON-BUSKERS 

ACCORDION TUTORS/SOLOS > 
SEND FOR FREE LIST. 


Piccadilly Music Supplies 
66, Neal Street, London, W.C.2, England 
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MAINE 
Bangor, Local 768: 
Johnston, Robert B., $1,250.00. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Locals 40, 543: 

Comedy Club, and Howard Dixon, 
$500.00. 

Havre de Grace, Locals 40, 543: 

Bond, Norvel, $25.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Swampscott, Local 126: 

Colony Hotel ‘Operating Corp., and 

M. L. Reilly, $964.00. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Local 5: 

Bard Enterprises, and Dave Lewis, 
$1,800.00. 

Skandia, Local 218: 

Idle Time Bar, and Leroy Blondeau., 
$150.00. 

MINNESOTA 
St. Cloud, Local 536: 

Spaniol Hotel, and Dean Crowden, 
$475.00. 

MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Locals 2, 197: 

West End Waiters Club, and Ander- 
son Bean, $50.00. 

NEW JERSEY 
Neptune, Local 399: 

Dunes, The (Motel Trails, Inc.), and 
Howard Garfinkle and Allen Minsky. 
$10,101.50. 

NEW YORK 
Ellenville (Ulster Heights), Local 215: 

New Alpine Hotel, Hyman Sapko- 
witz and Al Werner, $316.00. 
Mohawk, Local 383: 

Oak Lounge, The, and Mickey Bentz, 
$341.14. 

New York, Local 802: 

Washington, Dinah (also listed under 

Chicago, I[Il.), $3,674.18. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
James City, Local 619: 

New Recreation Center, Ranson and 

Carlton Roberson, $75.00. 
OHIO 
Cincinnati, Locals 1, 814: 

Castle Farms, The, Milt Magel, $2,- 
500.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Devon, Local 341: 

Vause, Jesse (also listed under Mills- 

boro, Del.), $75.00. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Local 529: 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, and 
Dennis Collins, $50.00. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond, Local 123: ’ 
Pumphrey Agency, Tom, $675.11. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Locals 8, 587: 
Curro’s Cocktail Lounge, $250.00. 
Superior (Oliver), Local 260: 
Club Pal La Mar, The, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Rot, $400.00. 


CANADA 
Fort Chambly, P. Q., Local 406: 
Hotel Monaco, $1,600.00. 
Toronto, Ont., Local 149: 
Wade, George. 
PUERTO RICO 
Santurce, Local 468: 
C & C Catering, Inc., 
Corona, $360.50. 


and Henry 





GLOBE ARTISTS, INC. 
New York, New York 
and 
SID HOWARD 

are on 


NATIONAL UNFAIR LIST 








REMOVED FROM NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


COLORADO 
Denver, Local 20: 
Starlite Lounge, and Marvin Wax 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Locals 10, 208: 

Blind Pig, George Manasolus and 
Carmelo Silva. 

Scottsdale Bowling Lane, and Paul 
Engels. 
East St. Louis, Local 717: 

Toast Club, The 
Lyons, Locals 10, 208: 

Scumaci, Dominic (Tony Martino). 
Peoria, Local 26: 

Navy Club, The, Robert J. Stevenson, 
Tom J. Cullen and Herbert Hinman, 
Commander. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, Local 278: 
Jordan, Al 


MARYLAND 
Brentwood, Locals 161, 710: 
Dixie Pig Musical Lounge. 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City, Local 526: 

Burco, Ferruccio. 
Newark, Local 16: 

Silhouette Lounge, The, Ida Lanno. 
Union City 526: 

Peters Cocktail Lounge, and Peter 
Blumetti. 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo, Locals 43, 533: 

Jasinski, Stan 
Jamaica, L. 1., Local 802: 

Silver Rail Bar, and Johnny Jackson 
New York, Local 802: 

“Destry Rides Again,” Manny Davis 
and David Merrick. 


TEXAS 
Houston, Local 65, 699: 
Glenhaven Country Club (Sandy 
Lakes). 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Local 123: 
Black, Oscar. 


NEWS NUGGET 
The twenty-second annual Conference 
of the Eastern Canadian Locals was 
held in Windsor, Ontario, on September 


24, coinciding with the celebration of 
Local 566’s fiftieth anniversary. Twenty- 


one out of twenty-three locals attended 
the Conference, bringing together some 
forty-seven delegates and sixty - three 
guests. President Kenin with his wife 
and International Treasurer George V. | § sic, words and chords. Money-back guar. 
Clancy with his wife, as well as Travel- | g antee. Send $3.00 to: 

ing Representative Phil Reed, Executive | # Jerry Herzon 

Board member Walter Murdoch and : 3925 North Conlon Ave., Covina, California g 
guests from Local 5, Detroit, were. pres- | humansaanacnasenancaneued 
ent. At the close of the Sunday Con- 
ference, at a huge banquet given in the 
“Elmwood,” President Kenin was pre- 
sented a gold honorary membership 
card and Mrs. Kenin was presented with 
a maple leaf gold pin. 


COMEDY PARODIES 


i (Slightly Risque) 
a Ideal for singles or groups working b 
g and night clubs. Song book tneludes a 





You'll never be bothered by hecklers 
again . . . NOT WHEN YOU USE 


raul coucus PUT-DOWNS 


This collection of remarks will get laughs 


Conference Chairman Bill Taylor and por vow, Tet Sadie te ee ee ee 


ONLY $1.75 
Secretary Ed Charette were returned Send check, cash 3, tel order to: 
to office and delegate Viv Snowdon DON-COR 








was elected Vice-President. 2024 N. W. 95th St. 





Miami 47, Fla. 








DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS RECORDED? 


DEMO RECORDS available and on request a sample record 
of YOUR song for YOUR approval before you buy, in addition 
to info on how to market your tunes. (No Rock ‘n’ Roll Please.) 


SONG=-PLUGGER 709 First NATIONAL BLDG., JOPLIN, MO. 















GUITAR TEACHERS! 


Try The NEL BAY 


MODERN 


GUITAR METHOD 


In Seven Grades — $1.25 Per Grade | 


In this series of books will be found the world’s finest 
~ musical literature artistically arranged for the 
~< GUITARIST OF TOMORROW. 


— Inspection Cordially Welcomed — 


GUITARISTS! 


Ss 
_ The Mel Bay Chord System E 
For the Modern Orchestral Guitar 
t 
T 
! 


MEL BAY 


MODERN 





Eliminates years of hard memory work... 
you learn the system and automatically play 
every chord in a clear, powerful style. 

Play rapid chord progressions with a mini- 
mum of effort producing the maximum of 
power from your instrument. Your money 
back if not satisfied in ten days. ........ $2.00 


Mel Bay Publications 133 West Jefferson 


Kirkwood 22, Mo. 























ORIGINAL! 


soLips * jf GB .'g op PLAIDS 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round gabardines in solid colors, nylon, 
rayon, dacron and quality tartan plaids. Fully lined, long-wear- 
ing, fully crease-resistant. COLOR-FAST — WILL NOT SHRINK — 
SMART, COOL, GOOD LOOKING. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SIZES SOLID COLORS; red, lime, gold, powder 
34 to 50 ee blues, grey, white, pink, ete. 
3 reds, greens, maroons, etc. 
and up TUX PANTS—Cummerbund sets. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 


752 Broadway 


IN STOCK 


Send for free sample materials. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
Corner Eighth St. 
GRamercy 7-7652 





New York 3, N. Y. 
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Menotti 
—Opera Magician 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


from NBC studios in Radio City. By now 
Menotti had found it most satisfactory to stage 
his operas himself. Although not an actor— 
his posture ever since his twenties has been 
appalling—he has an extraordinary flair for 
conveying to the performers, through panto- 
mime, exactly the effect he wants. 

One rehearsal of Amahl was watched by a 
small invited audience. Seated on four spe- 
cial chairs of honor were Arturo Toscanini, 
Olin Downes, then critic of The New York 
Times; Peter Herman Adler, conductor; and 
Samuel Chotzinoff, producer of the opera for 
NBC. 

The orchestra’s music was being played on 
a battered upright piano. There were no cos- 
tumes or scenery. The hall had the bare, 
dingy look all rehearsal halls seem to have. 
Performers were in slacks, leotards and turtle- 
neck sweaters. Yet the power and impact of 
the drama came through. 

At the climactic moment of the opera, when 
lame Amahl, in order to give the Christ-child 
a present, offers the crutch which is the only 
thing he possesses and is miraculously cured 
of his lameness, the impact on listeners hear- 
ing the music for the first time was immense. 
As the Three Kings exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “He walks! He walks! He Walks!,” Tos- 
canini wept. Then, after wiping his pince-nez, 
he silently embraced the composer. 

Amahi and the Night Visitors, enthusiasti- 
cally received at its first showing on television, 
now has become a Christmas classic. Perhaps 
no musical work except The Messiah is more 
frequently performed, by both professional 
and amateur groups, during the holiday 
season. 

In the same year in which Amahl made its 
appearance, Menotti introduced Apocalypse, a 


work for orchestra. Although primarily a 
composer for the theater, his inspiration some- 
times took non-operatic form. As early as 
1943 he had composed for Ballet Interna- 
tional the score for a ballet entitled Sebastian. 
His Piano Concerto had been introduced by 
Rudolf Firkusny and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1945, and he had written an- 
other ballet score, Errand into the Maze, for 
Martha Graham in 1947. 

In 1954 Menotti attempted to repeat the 
success of The Consul with The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, which opened in December 
of that year at the Broadway Theatre. 

Despite an excellent cast, fine staging, sets 
and costumes, good advance sales and reviews 
which were on the whole favorable, The Saint 
did not repeat the success of The Consul. 
Few listeners seemed to agree on the exact 
cause, although it was the general experience 
that one reacted strongly to The Saint. One 
either liked it a great deal or disliked it vio- 
lently. 

Some opera-goers were unclear as to what 
point Menotti was attempting to make with 
his story about Italian-Americans in New 
York, and the “stigmata” of the name charac- 
ter. Menotti was accused of both pro-Catholic 
and anti-Catholic bias. He was charged with 
holding up New York’s Italian neighborhoods 
to ridicule, even though the opera made it 
clear that Menotti was drawn to Bleecker 
Street by ties of blood and language. 

At all events, Broadway, it was clear, did 
not quite know what to make of The Saint, 
and the opera, to the regret of its many ad- 
mirers, closed after a brief run. 

Menotti, characteristically, was soon busy 
with another project—Maria Golovin, another 
opera commissioned by NBC. And at the 
back of his mind was an even more ambitious 
plan—that of establishing a summer festival 
in Italy which would present works by both 
American and European artists. 

The site which Menotti had chosen was Spo- 
leto, a mellow city of medieval buildings just 


north of Rome, which would add the attrac- 
tion of a picturesque locale to that of the fes- 
tival itself. 


Although composers, and creative artists 
generally, are not supposed to be good at 
practical affairs, Menotti showed himself to 
be on the whole an excellent administrator 
for the festival. He knew how to talk to art 
patrons in a position to underwrite some of 
the cost of the festival, and how to handle 
artists who were taking part. He was equally 
adroit at a rehearsal and at a fund-raising 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Despite the endless difficulties and _ last- 
minute crises which invariably attend the 
opening of any new musical venture, the Spo- 
leto “Festival of Two Worlds” has become a 
reality. It has presented Maria Golovin and 
other Menotti works, operas by Stanley Hol- 
lingsworth, Lee Hoiby and other promising 
young composers, new ballets, revivals of im- 
portant but neglected operas by nineteenth- 
century composers and stimulating drama. 
Each summer the Spoleto festival attracts a 
large, knowledgeable audience from _ both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

As head of the festival, Menotti owns an 
ancient house in Spoleto. He divides his time 
between Spoleto and “Capricorn,” the pleas- 
ant country house in Mount Kisco, New York, 
which he and Barber acquired in 1943. 


Now that Spoleto is a going concern, Me- 
notti is able once more to devote time to 
creating new works of his own. A number of 
projects are said to be under way—another 
NBC commission, an opera for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, an opera commissioned 
by G. Ricordi & Co., a new work for the 
Paris Opera. 

How soon these will be completed, and in 
what order, it is possible even Menotti doesn’t 
know. One thing, however, is certain. Past 
experience has shown that whatever he sets 
his hand to will be a lively, stimulating and, 
very probably, controversial piece of work. 





Metropolitan History 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


Metropolitan became what Kahn 
had hoped. Gatti introduced an 
astonishing total of 103 novelties 
into the repertory. He encouraged 
young American singers and com- 
posers. He staged the best of the 
newest works from Europe and 
engaged the best foreign singers 
to interpret them: Le Nozze di 
Figaro with Eames, Sembrich, Far- 
rar, Scotti; Orfeo and Euriiice 
with Gadski, Gluck and Homer; 
Manon Lescaut with Bori, Caruso 
and Scotti; Un Balio in Maschera 
with Emmy Destinn, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Caruso, Leon Rothier, 
and Pasquale Amato. 

Under Gatti, Kahn and Tosca- 


nini, the Metropolitan was given 


48 


the honor of performing the world 
premiere of Puccini’s The Girl of 
the Golden West, and Puccini him- 
self crossed the Atlantic to direct 
the production. Caruso was the 
bandit Ramerrez; Emmy Destinn 
sang Minnie; Amato was Jack 
Rance. Puccini, for once, was satis- 
fied. He thought Caruso “magnifi- 
cent” and Toscanini “the zenith.” 
The performance was the gala of 
galas. The Metropolitan’s urbane 
boxholders forgot their sophisti- 
cation to stand and shout their 
praises to the composer and per- 
formers. Puccini, weak with as- 
tonishment, counted fifty-five cur- 
tain calls before he came back a 
final time to receive a silver wreath 
from the company. 

In the early 1930’s, with Otto 
Kahn dead and Gatti retired, the 


Metropolitan Opera faced the bit- 
ter facts of the depression: a drop 
in subscribers, a salary cut for 
members of the company, a reduc- 
tion in ticket prices, and a season 
shortened to sixteen weeks. The 
first of two milestones in this 
period was the use of radio to 
weld the Metropolitan public into 
a national force; the second, the 
founding of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Guild by Mrs. August Belmont 
in 1935 to give the support of the 
Metropolitan a national’ base. The 
Guild, grown from its original 
two thousand members, has _be- 
come an organization with inter- 
national membership. Its weekly 
magazine, Opera News, now boasts 
a circulation of 66,000 readers in 
sixty-five countries. 

For a last milestone we would 


mark the engagement of Rudolf 
Bing in 1950-51 as the general 
manager. Bing’s interest in broad- 
ening the repertory and engaging 
new singers has immeasurably en- 
riched the company. It was he who 
made possible the engagement of 
Negro artists for the first time at 
the Metropolitan; and it is he who 
has proceeded determinedly with 
the engagement of progressive di- 
rectors and designers. It is he 
who now keeps the Metropolitan 
Opera a living company rather 
than a mausoleum and a_ house 
for museum pieces. Looking ahead 
to Lincoln Center and to the new 
opera house to be constructed 
there, he and his board and his 
artists will carry forward into new 
quarters a tradition nearly a cen- 
tury old. 
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CLOSING CHORD 








LOU HAHN 

Lou Hahn, former president 
of Local 19, Springfield, IIli- 
nois, passed away several weeks 
ago. 

Born February 19, 1915, he 
started to play drums when he 
was nine years old and at thir- 
teen played in a dance band. 
He was a drummer in _ the 
Springfield High School Band 
under the direction of George 
W. Patrick, newly appointed 
member of the Municipal Band 
Commission. (Mr. Hahn was 
chairman of the Municipal Band 
Commission from 1955 until 
his death.) In 1940 Mr. Hahn 
formed his own dance band and 
throughout the years his or- 
chestra has been one of the 
most popular in Illinois. He 
was a member of the U. S. Air 
Force Band during World War 
II and was a charter member 
of the Springfield Municipal 
Band. 

For twelve years Mr. Hahn 
was president of Local 19 and 
also served as president of the 
Illinois State Conference of Mu- 
sicians until his passing. He 
was a delegate to six Conven- 
tions of the Federation. 

On August 8, 1961, the Doug- 
las Park Bandshell was dedi- 
cated to his memory and is now 
officially known as the Louis 


W. Hahn Memorial Bandshell. 


DAVID LINDGREN 

David Lindgren, a life mem- 
ber of Local 105, Spokane, 
Washington — he joined that 
local on March 18, 1928—died 
recently at the age of fifty-six. 

Born in Porter's Mills, Wis- 
consin, Mr. Lindgren first came 
to Spokane in the 1920s and 
played with Tex Howard and 
Mahlon Merrick, now Jack 
Benny’s musical director. He 
also played with Val Valenti, 
Anson Weeks, Phil Harris, John 
Scott Trotter and Carmen Caval- 
laro. Mr. Lindgren was recog- 
nized as one of the leading flut- 
ists in the West. He had been 
flutist at the Golden Gate and 
Coliseum theaters in San Fran- 
cisco and been in the first or- 
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chestra to play in a nation- 
wide radio hookup from the 
West Coast. Most recently 
Mr. Lindgren played with 
Harold Langeloh at the State 
Line Gardens. 


HAROLD D. MARTIN 

Harold D. Martin, former 
secretary - treasurer of Local 
482, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
passed away recently at the 
age of sixty-five. 

A native of Portsmouth, 
Mr. Martin was a member of 
Local 482 for forty-seven 
years and had _ attended 
eleven Conventions of the 
Federation. During this time 
he held eleven offices in 
Local 482, and in 1959 was 
elected secretary-treasurer of 
that local, a position which 
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Frank Holt 


The new Holton 
Oils are pleasant- 


t not to gum. 
Full 114 ounces in 
handy new Squeeze 
Applicator. 
50¢ for the per- 
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New, Totally Different, Incomparably Superior... 


MPOLTON Gite 


 ihicones Plus! 


FOR “BETTER THAN NEW” 
BRASSWIND PERFORMANCE 





These oils—new, totally differ- 
ent and incomparably superior 
—lend such lightness, swiftness 
and smoothness to your valve 
or slide action you'll scarcely 
believe you're playing the same 
horn. Holton’s secret: silicones 
PLUS special additives that let 
moisture work for you, not 
against you. 

Holton Valve Oil protects 
against wear, eliminates leak- 
age and noise. Holton Slide Oil 
works like cold cream—but with 
none of the messiness. As with 
cold cream, professionals add 
water for still faster action! 

Don't let another day pass 
without trying these truly revo- 
lutionary new lubricants. Pick 
up a bottle at your favorite 
dealer’s now. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
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proved to be lifelong. 

Mr. Martin started out as a 
trumpet player but changed 
over to the tuba in 1929. He 
had played in many musical 
organizations prior to joining 
his brother’s dance orchestra, 
“Lou Martin and his Rhythm 
Kings,” in 1936. He played 
with this group until 1950, 
when he was forced to retire 
due to ill health. 


JOHN T. GRADY 

John T. Grady, a member 
of Local 84, Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, for more than thirty 
years, died September 12 at the 
age of fifty-seven. He had held 
various offices in the local, in- 
cluding that of president, and 
served on the board of directors 
for a number of years. He was 
also auditor of the local for 
many years. 

Mr. Grady, a native of Brad- 
ford, was born on May 12, 1904. 
He was the leader of the well- 
known Grady’s Ambassadors. 


MALCOLM H. PRESLEY 
Malcolm H. Presley, a former 
president and executive board 
member of Local 479, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, died recently. 
He was fifty-two years of age. 
Mr. Presley was an accom- 
(Continued on page fifty-three) 
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For Bass and Cello Foot pan with or 
without a pad . 


From Midget to Grand 





NEW PIANO MIK 





HIGH QUALITY 
CUSTOM MADE 


The most powerful dynamic contact mike with a beautiful deep or mellow sound. Separate 
volume and tone controls placed at the side of the keyboard. Newly designed perfect mike 
holder installed in a second. DIFFERENT SOUND EFFECTS, FROM BELLS to BASS FIDDLE, 
WITH ELECTRIC GUITAR AND SOME OTHERS IN THE MIDDLE REGISTER (BY REGULATING 
THE TONE CONTROL). Many recording studios, with most expensive sound conenen, 
successfully using the new contact mike for their piano and string instruments. (In high 
and in low impedance.) There is nothing on the market equal or similar to this mike in 
quality, itivity and cor Even a small 3-tube A.C. amplifier is sufficient for a 
medium or even large noisy place. But not only noisy and large rooms have use for this piano 
mike. You will enjoy its rich mellow tone also in a quiet place or at home—by playing with 
the soft piano pedal. Mike with a holder without controls, $12.50. With volume-tone con- 
trols and a hol ry $15.00. The same plus foot volume control, $19.00. Foot control for any 
instrument, 


MIKES FOR BASS, CELLO and other string instruments with volume control 

and adjustable mike holder, $12.50. All mikes are 
custom made, have a rich tone and great sensitivity. They are unbreakable and guaranteed 
for one year. (May last a life-time.) Orders may be paid by check, money order or C.O.D. 
Twenty per cent ene on all mikes in lots of two or more. All ‘orders will be processed 


Mon — § d within 40 days i tel 
any time. Produced and sold only by: 


ALEX LIFSHITZ, 917 42nd Street, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 





Write or call at 


e UL 3-9408 
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INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 





ALABAMA 
MOBILE, Locals 407, 613 


McDaniels, Luke 
McGee, Montey 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE, Local 650 
Alaska Festival of Music 


CALIFORNIA 
ANTIOCH, Local 424 


Blu's 


BAKERSFIELD, Local 263 
Allenthorp, Carl and/or The 
Starlite Ballroom and/or The 
Rollo-Dome Ballroom 
Juarez Salon, and George 


Bentcn 


BEVERLY HILLS, Local 47 
White, William B 


CHULA VISTA, Local 325 
Pappas, Andy and Bill 


Shaffer's 


CORONADO, Local 325 
Tradewin Cafe, The, Harry 
Nordstrom, Elizabeth Fisher 
and Erwin Parker 


DEL MAR, Local 325 
Powerhouse Roaring Twenties, 
The, and Bert Alderson 
EL CAJON, Local 325 
Casper’s Ranch Club 


Valley Inn, The 


EL CENTRO, Local 347 


1. V. Bowl 


ESCONDIDO, Local 325 
Midway Hide-Out 
Saddle & Sicloin Restaurant 


FRESNO, Local 210 
Cross, Mr. and Mrs. Elwin 


HOLLYWOOD, Local 47 


Norris, Jorge 
Vescio, Pete 


IONE, Local 12 


Watts, Don, Orchestra 


JACKSON, Local 12 
Watts, Don, Orchestra 
LAKE COUNTY, Local 392 

Blue Lake Lodge 
LONG BEACH, Local 353 


Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 


Proprietors 
Go Room, and 


Paul Ryan (Local 6) 


Tabone, Sam 


Workman, Dale C. 
OCEANSIDE, Local 325 


101" Club 
Town House 


PACHECO, Local 424 
Silver Saddle Club 


REDDING, Local 113 
Jerome Organization, and 


Jerry McCleod 


RICHMOND, Local 424 
Broderick, Earl Warren 
Galloway, Kenneth, Orchestra 
Lavender, Wm. (Bill) 

RIDGECREST, Local 263 
Pappalardo’s Desert Inn, and 

Frank Pappalardo, Sr. 

SAN DIEGO, Local 325 
American Legion Post 6 Hall 
Civic Productions 


Copeland, Ina 


Daye-Time Productions, and 
George W. Daye, Jr. 


Elks Club No. 6 
Famous Door 
Hurricane Cafe 
Long Horn Cafe 
Millsap, D. M. 
Mantiki Cafe 


Matarocci, Frank 


Place, The 
Sanchez, Belas 


(Formerly with Cotton Club) 


Satellite Room, 


Silver Saddle Cafe 
Silvergate Productions 
University Ballroom 
Vasa Club House 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Local 6 
Ceballos, Manuel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as 
Anthony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
Rumboogie Club, and Ross 
Christy 
Somers, Walt (Alias Peterson 
and Cohn) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, Local 305 
Seaton, Don 


SANTA ROSA, Local 292 
Connors, Ralph 


TULARE, Local 210 
TDES Hall 
VALLEJO, Local 367 
Valicyo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 
ASPEN, Local 28 


Le Rendesvous 


DENVER, Local 20 

Good American Organiza- 
tion, The 

Latin Village, The 

Sanchez, Pacho 

Tabor Theater, The 

Thunderbird Supper Club and 
Restaurant, and Verne Byers, 
Prop. 


GRAND JUNCTION, Local 164 
Flamingo Lounge, and Roy 
Dinkins 


RIFLE, Local 164 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 
DANBURY, Local 87 
Danbury Fair, and John W. 
Leahy 


DANIELSON, Local 403 
Pine House 


HARTFORD, Locals 400, 335 
Buck's Tavern, Frank S. De- 
Lucco, Prop. 


MOOSUP, Local 403 
American Legion 
Club 91 


MYSTIC, Local 285 
Sea Horse Rest 


NAUGATUCK, Local 445 
Zembruski, Victor—Polish 
Polka Band 


NORWICH, Local 285 
Polish Veteran's Club 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER, Local 729 
Moose Club, The 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Local 65 
Aloha Club 


FORT MYERS, Local 730 
Rendezvous Club 
Rendezvous Lounge, and Eddie 

Smith 

HALLANDALE, Local 655 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 

JACKSONVILLE, Local 444 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 

Lounge 

KENDALL, Local 655 
Dixie Belle Inn 

KEY WEST, Local 202 
Logun’s Lobster House, and 

Stewart Logun, Employer 

MIAMI, Local 655 

Heller, Joseph 


MIAMI BEACH, Local 655 
Fried, Erwin 
ORLANDO, Local 389 
Larson, Dellaire and Della 
PANAMA CITY, Local 448 
White Circle Inn, and Mrs. Mat- 
tie B. Shehans, Cedar Grove 
POMPANO, Local 655 
Julenes 
TAMPA, Local 721 
Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
loe Spicola, Owner and 
Manager 
WEST PALM BEACH, Local 806 
Chi-Chi Club, The 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, Locals 148, 462 
Camellia Garden Restaurant 
and Wisteria Garden Cock- 
tail Lounge, and Angelo 
Nicholas 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU, Local 677 
49th State Recording Co. 
Sereno, Eddie 


IDAHO 


MOUNTAIN HOME, Local 537 
Hi-Way 30 Club 

TWIN FALLS, Local 474 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO, Local 563 
Paradise Club, The, and 
Buddy Harris 
Tallo, Jack, and Club 51 
Turf Club, The, and Ed McKee 


CHICAGO, Locals 10, 208 
Harper, Lucius C., Jr. 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, Local 386 
Sands, The, and Joseph 
Sanfratello 
Svoboda, Albert, and Svoboda’s 
Nickleodean Tavern and 
Museum 


FAIRFIELD, Local 465 
Eagles Club 


JOLIET, Local 37 
Pohler’s Recording Studio, and 
Al Pohlers 


MILLER CITY, Local 563 
Alexander County Sportsmans 
Club, and Bill Brown 


MOUND CITY, Local 563 
Bellview Park Club, and George 
Heisler, Operator 


OLMSTEAD, Local 563 
Clark, Tom 
Club 37, and Lester Pearman 


PEORIA, Local 26 

Combo Club, and Jimmy 
Shepard 

Marshall-Putnam County Fair 
Assn., and the Henry Fair 

Miller Park, and Harry Miller 

Palace Theatre 

Radio Station WPEO, and 
J. W. O'Connor, Manager 

Silverleaf Pavilion 


SCHELLER, Local 465 
Andy's Place, and Andy Kryger 
STEGER, Local 386 
Reno, Sam, and Reno's Tavern 
and Tap 


WAYNE CITY, Local 465 
Wayne City American Legion 


INDIANA 


BEAN BLOSSOM, Local 3 
Barn, The 


CEDAR LAKE, Local 203 
Bud Meyers Tap 


EVANSVILLE, Local 35 
Elliott, George 


HOBART, Local 203 
Jimmy's Hobart Tap 


INDIANAPOLIS, Local 3 
Lee and Ray Club 
Sheffield Inn 


MUNCIE, Local 245 
Mikesell, Gerald 


NEW CHICAGO, Local 203 
Green Mill Tavern 


SOUTH BEND, Local 278 

Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 

Hi-Hat Club 

Midtown Rest.-Bar 

PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 

St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 

St. Joseph County 4-H 
Association 


1OWA 


ARNOLDS PARK, Local 405 
Elm Brooks Country Club, and 
C. W. Butterfield, Manager 


BURLINGTON, Local 646 
Old Town Hall, The, and 
Kenneth Anderson 
B Square Circle Modern Square 
Dance Club, The 


CEDAR FALLS, Local 334 
Women's Club 


FAIRFIELD, Local 646 
lliff, Leiu (Lew) 


KANSAS 

PAOLA, Locals 34, 627 
Pla-Mart Dance Hall, and 
Elmer Hagemeyer, Prop. 


TOPEKA, Locals 36, 665 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND, Local 691 


Crisp, Venny 
Smith, Curley, and the Stoney 
Mountain Boys 
BENTON, Local 200 
Marshall County Fair 
BOWLING GREEN, Local 257 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


BUNKIE, Local 538 
Blue Moon Club, and Vines 
Harris 
Huey, Oliver 
NEW ORLEANS, Locals 174, 496 
New Orleans Opera Guild, Inc., 
and Mrs. Nella Ludwig 


MAINE 


GARDINER, Local 409 
Jackie Nichols Lodge 
LEWISTON, Local 409 
Manoir Hotel and Night Club 
LITCHFIELD, Local 409 
Whip-O-Will Dance Hall 
PORTLAND, Local 364 
103rd Inf. Nat'l. Guard Hdars., 
Engineers and Tank Co. (See 
Co. D, 103rd Inf., R.C. T., 
Westbrook, Me.) 
PURGATORY, Local 409 
Homestead Ballroom 
TACOMA, Local 409 
Linton, Clarence 
WESTBROOK, Local 364 


Co. D, 103rd Inf., R.C.T. (See 
103rd Inf., Portland, Me.) 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, Locals 40, 543 
Benjamin's, and Benny Ben- 
jamin and Morris Brown, 
Owners 
New Jazz City, and Robert 
Jervis 
Straw Hat Theatre 
EASTON, Locals 311, 641 
Startt, Lou, and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ANDOVER, Local 372 
Shawsheen Manor 
BOSTON, Locals 9, 535 
Jay's, and Anzullo Brothers 
FALL RIVER, Local 216 
Durfee Theatre 
Harmony House, and Lawrence 
Prezalar 
LAWRENCE, Local 372 
Zajec, Fred, and his Polka Band 
LYNN, Local 126 
Simpson, Frank 
METHUEN, Local 372 
Messrs. Yanakonis and Gagnon 
Diamond Mirror 
MILLBURY, Local 143 
Granite Recreation Club 
NORTH READING, Local 372 
Levaggi Club, Inc. 
SHREWSBURY, Local 143 
Frohsinn Club, The (Frohsinn 
Gesang Verein) 
SPENCER, Local 143 
Reardon, Bernard 
STERLING, Local 143 
Green Meadow Lodge 


WORCESTER, Local 143 
Holmes, Alan Gray 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK, Local 594 
El Grotte 


COLDWATER, Local 594 
O’Shanahan's, Gracie, Tavern 
Club 105 


DETROIT, Local 5 
National Theatre 


DRAYTON PLAINES, Local 784 
Club Tahoe, and Henry and 
Joe Polzin 


ISHPEMING, Local 218 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 


MARQUETTE, Local 218 
Johnson, Martin M. 


NEGAUNEE, Local 218 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


NILES, Local 278 
Kubiak’s Stateline White 
House, The 


PONTIAC, Local 784 
Bob's Chicken House, and 
Robert Dorman, Owner 


QUINCY, Local 594 
Quincy Hotel 


ST. IGNACE, Local 593 
Sophie's Tavern, and 
Sophie Heise 


MINNESOTA 


ALBERT LEA, Local 567 
Dew Drop Inn 


MINNEAPOLIS, Local 73 
Lollies, Wes 
Milkes, C. C. 


MISSISSIPPI 


HATTIESBURG, Local 568 

Alpha Omichron Chapter, 
Pi Mu Sorority 

Alpha Sigma Chapter, Sigma 
Sigma Sigma Sorority 

Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity 
(Epsilon Upsilon Chapter) 

Epsilon Delta Chapter, Chi 
Omega Sorority 

Epsilon Nu Chapter, Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity 

Mississippi Gamma Chapter, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity 

Swann, Jimmy 


JACKSON, Local 579 
Roepcke, Robert P. 
(Bobby Peters) 


VICKSBURG, Local 261 
Roger's Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, Locals 34, 627 
Club 95, and Sam F. Bokarae 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 

King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Proprietor 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 

Orchid Room, The (Vine Street 
Tavern) 

Tropical Bar, and Angelo 
Porello 


PLATTE CITY, Local 34 
Annual Platte County Fair, 
Platte County Fairgrounds, 
and Mr. Gordon Miller 


POPLAR BLUFF, Local 200 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘*The Brown Bombers’ 
ST. JOSEPH, Local 50 
Rock Island Hall 


WELLINGTON, Locals 34, 627 
Wellington Fair Board 


MONTANA 


BELT, Local 365 
Fender, Porter, Owner of 
Forest Green Resort 


CUT BANK, Local 365 
Beamish, Betty Lou 
Beamish, Wm. G. 

Hi-Mac 

Kipling, Wm. (Bill) 

Moose Club, and M. F. 
Clocksin 

Paisley, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil 

Smoke House, and Ivan 
Buchanan 


UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


KINGS HILL, Local 365 
Forest Green Resort 
Rhythm Boys, The (Virgil Waye 
Cross, Paul Bates and Vern 
Denton) 


SHELBY, Local 365 
Alford, Otis (Les) 
Oasis, The, and Leo Allmaras 
Rodgers, Neil 


WEST YELLOWSTONE, Local 709 
Teepee Bar 


NEBRASKA 


CRETE, Local 463 
Blue River Lodge Dance Hall, 
and Henry Zahoureck, Mgr. 


LINCOLN, Local 463 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Lees Drive Inn, Lee Franks, 
Owner 
Shar-Mar 
Sunset Party House 


MINATARE, Local 519 
American Legion Club, and 
Commander Leo Elverhardt 


NORTH PLATTE, Local 609 
Eagles Club 


SCOTTS BLUFF, Local 519 
Moose Lodge, and F. C. ‘‘Bud” 
Breedon 


NEVADA 


ELY, Local 104 
Little Casino Bar, and 
Frank Pace 


LAS VEGAS, Local 369 
Soukup, Robert 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN, Local 374 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron 
Colby, Leader 


PITTSFIELD, Local 374 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 


WARNER, Local 374 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, Local 526 
Knights of Columbus (Colum- 
bian Institute) 
Polish-American Home 
Starke, John, and his Orchest: 


BURLINGTON, Local 336 
Pine Tree Inn, The, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Lazaar (Logan 


CAMDEN, Locals 77, 274 
Polish-American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph 

Parish 

EDISON TOWNSHIP, Local 204 

Ye Cottage Inn, and Ray Wik 


ELIZABETH, Local 151 
Twin Cities Arena, William 
Schmitz, Manager 


HACKETTSTOWN, Local 237 
Hackettstown Firemen’s Band 


HIGHLAND PARK, Local 204 
Delanoy, Edward (See J. Stan 
ley, New Brunswick, N. J.) 


KEYPORT, Local 373 
Stager, Walter, Orchestra 


MAPLEWOOD, Local 16 
Maplewood Theatre 


NETCONG, Local 237 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 


NEWARK, Local 16 
J) & B Tavern, and 
John Bobowsky 
Newark Opera House 
Pelican Bar 
Seltzer’s Lounge, Lou, and 
Lou Seltzer 


NEW BRUNSWICK, Local 204 
Carlano, John 
Olsen, George 
Stanley, Joseph (See Delanoy, 
Edward, Highland Park, 
N. J.) 


NEW MARKET, Local 204 
Nick's Grove 
PASSAIC, Local 248 


Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
J. Baron, Leader 
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GATINEAU, Local 180 
Manoir Papineau, and owners 
George Beinvenue and 
Russell Williams 
Phillips, Max (owner, 
Hotel, Masson, P. 
GRANBY, Local 406 
Royal Hotel 
GRAND-MERE, Local 406 q 
Windsor Hotel, and Mr. Genais 
HUDSON, Local 406 
Chateau Du Lac 
HULL, Local 180 
St. Louis Hotel, 
Bernabe 
Windsor Hotel, and W. A. Cro- 
teau, Mgr. 
L’ACHIGAN, ST. HIPPOLYTE, 


Local 
Gay Nineties (See L'Hirondelle) 


National 


and Rod 


L'Hirondelle (Gay Nineties), Gagnon, L. 
(See Gay Nineties) Gaucher, O. 
L’ASSOMPTION, Local 406 _ gg ole al 
Au Miami Hotel, Roland Aliz, | potion <> 


Owner 
LOUISEVILLE, Local 406 
Windsor Hotel 


MASSON, Local 180 
National Hotel (see Max Phil- 
lips, owner, Gatineau, P. Q.) 


MONTREAL, Local 406 
Arlequin Club 
cardi Cafe 
Bal Tabarin 
Brosso, Al 
Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn 
Continental Club 
Dis-Q-Ton 
Doucet, Rita 
Flannagan Ice Show 


Lapierre, Adrien 

Latin Quarter 

Leger, Maurice 

Main Cafe 

Monte Carlo Club, and Eugene 
Sovenko 

Arthur Murray School of 
wy 


Myro, Al 

Orleans Agency, and Paul 
Paquin 

Ovila Legare 

Rainbow Grill 

Romeo Cafe 

Ross Entertainment 

Sahara 

Trempe, Andre 


Valfort Recording Company 
Vieux Moulin 
PTE-AUX-CHENES, Local 406 
Montana Inn, and Louis Sicotte 
QUEBEC, Local 119 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 
Konstantinides, Nick 
Shamrock Restaurant, and 
John Corrigan 
RAWDON, Local 406 
Rawdon Inn 
REPENTIGNY, Local 406 
Casablanca Hote! 
SHAWININGAN FALLS, 
Local 406 
Club Social 
SHERBROOKE, Local 406 
Wellington Hotel, and Mr. 
R. Bourgeault 


STE. JULIENNE, Local 406 
Central Hotel 

ST. HILAIRE, Local 406 
Hotel Pointe Valaine 

ST.. HUBERT, Local 406 
Aviation Restaurant 

ST. LUC, Local 406 
Chalet St. Luc 


SASKATCHEWAN 


FORT QU’APPELLE, Local 446 
Weitterman, Fred, Orchestra 
REGINA, Local 446 
Booster Club, The 
Rouge Club, The 
Saskatchewan Roughriders 
Football Club, The 
SASKATOON, Local 553 
Ross, Gordon 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
hestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 


American Folk Musicians Asso- 
ciation, Bud Moore and P, A, 
Stover (Also listed under 
Lock Haven, Pa.) 

Canadian Theatre Tours Co., Ltd., 
and Terence Fisher (Also listed 
under Toronto, Ont., Canada) 

Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Sanford, J. Warren 

Wells, Jack 

Wyse, Sandy 





BOOKERS’ 


LICENSES CANCELLED 





ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
King, Lew, Productions = 
Smith, Bradford J. .......-cseeneeee ‘ 
Tucson 


Appleman, Sid 
Becker, John A. 
Healy, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Winslow 


Hall, Ralph 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville 
Clark's Booking Agency 

Little Rock 
Arkansas Artist Service, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bell Gardens 
Taylor, Miss Jane H. 

Beverly Hills 


Campbell-Rosenthal Agency 
Ehrlich, jane. Jr. 
Gans, Cliff R., Agency 


Harris, Kenneth 5S. 
Heman & Preston Agency 
Herrick, Rick 
Mickie, Pauline, Theatrical Agency 
Mills, Earl 
National Booking Corp. 
Purcell, Ed 
Small, Paul, Artists, Ltd., Inc. 

Compton 
Wildey, Russ 

Culver City 

Venus Theatrical Agency 

El Cajon 
Kochian, Sam 

Glendale 
Jean 
Granada Hills 
Wallace 
Hollywood 

Ash, Flo, Agency 
Beam, James C. ; 
Benton, Walsh and Gutierrez 


McDowell, 


Weir, 


Berg, Billy 

Clarke-Hines Agency 

Cossette, Pierre 

Dacey Enterprises ———n 

Davis, Charles 

Garry, George A. 

Gibbs, Jolin, Agency 

Gordon, Hal 

Guaranty Axency (A. Schnitzer) 


Hollywood International and The- 
atrical Agency ae Sudano) 

Lambert, Harold R. 

Leonard, Robert 

Michaud, Arthur T. 

Molina, Carlos 

Pan American Artists Enterprises 

Pratt, Jimmy, and Woodward, 
Donald 

Preble, Dorothy, Agency 

Producers Studio Corp. Agency 

Rogers, Ral A., Associates Agency 

Southern Pictures Corp. 

White, Mack 

Woliver, Vivian, Theatrical Agency 


Huntington Park 
Egan, Martin, Agency 
Los Angeles 


Alexander, Norman .. 
Blair, Dick E. 
Briere, Therese 
Butler, Harry 
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Carling, Clifford 1493 Walti, Paul, Singing Artists 
Carson, Don 2908 Agency oe : 3390 
3413 Church, Geneva 231 Western Services Co. 2379 
Cunningham & Tarrin Agency 2586 
1227 Drake, Dr. David 2530 San Jose 
Fields, Charles L. 5512 Ace Agency, Peter J. De Rose .. 3524 
2837 Gold, Rebecca, Agency 4756 Bender, Gene, Enterprises 3260 
/ Grant, Edythe 1867 
1897 Graves, Leslie V. 2328 Santa Ana 
1873 Hill, Herman 2620 Foottit, F. Clifford se 
Howard, Gene 595 Melody Entertainment Agency ...... 4139 
Kaiser, Albert 2248 Star Theatrical Representative 2860 
2810 Key Party Plan Agency 2799 Santa Barbara 
Lewerke, Jack 2032 > 
Linder, Jack, Theatrical Enter- ae Perry, Newton 1575 
prises, Inc. 77 
McNeely, Dillard 813 Santa Monica 
. 2506 Miller, Virginia 2828 Barton, Dorothy R. 1630 
Monter-Gray-Armstrong 898 Snyder, William G. 1620 
Noriega, Anthony 3275 
2677 O'Neill, Sunny 1539 Sherman Oaks 
Pacific Coast Attractions Agency 3409 Bronson, George A. ‘ .. 3117 
Party Management, Edmund Can- Kane, Bernie, Management ........... 2917 
tillon ; . 2842 South Gate 
Penney, Janice (Lovoos) on Stowell, Lawrence L. 2783 
Price, Bob, Agency 7 
_ Raskin, Roy L. 1624 Stockton 
Red Fox Music Management 2709 Stockton Programs and 
3373 Rodriguez, Ruben, Enterprises 5104 Geo. C. Westcott 1264 
426] ‘Sam Rosey Agency 1134 
209° Suputo. Frank, Jr. 1464 Van Nuys 
54y Schumm, Richard H. 1793 Rubell, Allen 2243 
2718 Silber, Arthur, Jr., Agency 1213 
2235 Silvers, Herb oe COLORADO 
dy-y,  Sonenshine, Jack W., Agency 167 ; 
- Sullivan, Joseph, Agency 2438 Colorado Springs 
2409 ‘Turnham, Raymond P. 2665 \La-Mac Artists Promotions 5220 
46 Viceroy Artists & 
i772. Artists’ Manager — CONNECTICUT 
Waller's, Ben, Enterprises 1383 New Haven 
Ward, Al C. 1384 Madi 
‘ gan, William Enter- 
1412 Wood, Bill ‘ 1839 tainment Service) 
La Habra 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
4755 Pritchett, Eddie J., Artists Manager 5690 : 
Manhattan Beach ‘ a ‘eis 
3010 Katz, Jack J. sang ‘Penbins, Jone (Ting) 
Newport Beach FLORIDA 
4155 Betty's Theatrical Agency . 3946 Jacksonville 
Norwalk Tiuador Enterprises . 5725 
2729 Roberts, Larry, Agency 5271 Miami Beach 
North Hollywood Rose, Irving 2337 
2990 Celley, Albert 3100 Pensacola 
1601 Neff, Fred 2482 Mack, Mildred (Gulf Attractions). 2518 
= Oakland St. Petersburg 
333 England Entertainment Agency 385 Auletta, Vic, Attractions 4322 
3002 Network Booking nee s 
3787 Evelyn Leon ’ 3226 GEORGIA 
5215 Pacoima Atlanta 
2721 King, Bob J. 2706 Entertainment Associates 387 
2916 Pal 1 Harris, Denton ........... 1692 
2514 alo Alto ce Miller Enterprises ........ .. 2700 
2073 Cahn, Jane 171 Read, Tommy, Booking Agency .... 1084 
3272 Pomona Ridley, Lewis, Agency .............. 1100 
ERR «Gabi, MADR miscsnccecssecnncstericrmreorens 452 Augusta 
3707 . Street, John .. 3094 
1073 Richmond 
ty Trans-Bay Agency . 2551 IDAHO 
Pocatello 
2989 San Diego Mason, Charles P., Theatrical and 
1658 Carmen's, Billy, Crown Theatrical Musical Booking Agency ............ 2381 
3678 Agency ; ; _ 
3245 Poole, Nathaniel, Agency : 331 
5084 Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises 1275 ILLINOIS 
2303 ‘ Aurora 
2778 San Francisco Aurora Entertainment Agency ..... 70 
Allen, Jack 33 
Baccari, Alessandros M., Jr. 81 Beardstown 
3106 Beth, Leslie E. . me A De GRO. ceteris 23 
Bristow, Harry . 143 P 
Brown, Kathleen May ‘ 1569 Bloomington 
3563 Dwyer, Ruth, Productions Agency = eg, BOD crenecicecesiceesetttninsvnnss 2444 
.. 1611 Handy, Mrs. Carlo Edwina ............ 4123 . 
.. 2800 Miller, Richard S. . 3434 Calumet City 
168 Morgan Entertainment Agency s- 1820 Wayne, Ted, Associates Service ... 67 


Chicago 
Bloom, Marty, Talent Mart 
of America 1307 
Brown, George, Jr. 3812 


Central Booking Office 217 
Evans, Sam : 2388 
Fitzhugh, McKie 424 
Jade Enterprises (Alfred Williams) 5404 
Jamboree Attractions : 2348 
Magnum Talent Corporation 4995 
Stevens, Dick, Agency ...........000 5205 
Danville 
Martin, Robert, Entertainment! 
Service 849 
Decatur 
Harris's Talent agency 1294 
Elgin 
Nicoll, Jim, Agency 1664 
Galena 
Midwest Entertainment Co. 881 
Galesburg 
Mullen, C. H. 1895 
Mullin, Phil C. 1889 
Peoria 
Acme Entertainment 
(Robert Hundemer) 3160 
Donato, Mildred 2118 
Entertainment Enterprises 5854 
Rockford 
Ad-Video Productions 3037 
Cave, Harry 214 
Springfield 
Affiliated Booking Agency . 2472 
White, Lewis, Agency . 1567 
Taylorville 
Butler, K. W. 2671 
INDIANA 
Bluffton 
Cavalcade of Stars, Donald Lane.... 4054 
Evansville 
Crawford, Lillian, Theatrical 
Agency eee 1865 
Kellough, Sam, Entertainment 2111 
Talent Unlimited (Arthur Forcum) 3384 
Tri-State Theatrical Agency . 1339 
Indianapolis 
Lesser, Leo 2983 
Variety Entertainment Agency 4049 
Zainey Brothers Enterprises 1447 
Kokomo 
Hendricks, Ray, Productions 4029 
Onkes Booking Agency 1996 
Marion 
Glad, Zina, Studios ....................0..- 470 
Richmond 
Pollock, Harry A. ... 1053 
S and E Booking Agency. . 2770 
Terre Haute 
Richmond, Don . nas 
Roman's Theatrical. Enterprises see SD 
West Lafayette 
Cheatham-Stitt vanandteed citi oy ... 226 
Zink, Lewis . a ae 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Dresser, Naomi, Artists 
Representative _............ 590 
Waterloo 
Rainbow, Eddie, Agency 2625 





KANSAS 
Wichita 
Peebles, Harry .- 2170 
KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Goldblatt’s Entertainment Service. 2565 
Louisville 
Belgrade Booking Agency, 
Lester Belgrade cosiiaistiiind a 
Franklin, Jimmy, winston and 
R. James Griffin 3509 
Kleinhenz, Bonnie Smith 1531 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
PT, THI icsccinthesinitcinictntannivsiti 598 


Bossier City 
Ark-La-Tex Entertainment Service 3188 
New Iberia 


Romero, Johnny oe beasties 
Agency) ...... . 4220 


New Gotenne 


 ___ 2749 
Crescent City Booking Agents 280 
Durning, Al, Music Entertainment. 364 
Hardy, Marion, ——— Inc..... 2650 
Jiles, Wilbur J. ssoosenni 
Young, Alvin E. 1947 
Ghrevepert 
a a 
Lippincott Booking Agency ............ 2028 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Music Consultants 5214 
Colimore, Jimmy, Theatrical 
Agency nN 2471 
Dorsey, Bertram I. pa 4565 
Nay's Booking Agency 3552 
Smart's, John, Enterprises 1226 
Pikesville 
Miller's Management Agency 3048 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Dartmouth Entertainment Agency, 
Abe Wolfson ; 3971 
Larkin, Robert . 2552 
McLean, Dixie 2393 
Danvers 
Larkin, George .. 2614 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
ABC Party Services ...........cccsccssssseeee 3437 
ee 3114 
Donelson Orchestra Management 1974 
Detroit 
Diamond, Dave, Organization 335 
Empire Theatrical Agency 383 
Sawyer, Duane . 1164 
Walenga, John T. «0.0.0.0... 4639 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Mi-Lu Agency saaebienaiags 2567 
Hopkins 
Ca, TIE Ths. ciceccsctinrerrstenn 1477 
Minneapolis 
AEE Booking Agency, 
Richard E. Aaberg . 5419 
Trumble, Celia, Shows 2398 
Utecht, Robert J. 2746 
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; New Uim 
Stahl, Dick, Booking Agency ........ 2204 
Rochester 
Viera, Pete Sensnneaisdie 1374 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange, 
Be Porter Jay .nieniecnnecseciesnsovcenceneces 626 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Beasley's Booking Agency 3074 
Pagano, Paull ..........-seesoeecroessneesnneennnees 1001 
St. Louis 
Downey, JiMMy .......-.ececsecneeneeneeneenneee 351 
Farrar, Mrs. Arthesma Downey .... 407 
Fisher, vee 2098 





Clement E., Jr. . 
}J] Company bond 
Padratzik, Victor ......... 
Rose, James K. 


Springfield 





Mitchell, Danny, Ime. 0.2... 3424 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
DeMichel Entertainment Service .. 3631 
Swanson, Guy A., Midwest Book- 
ing Agency Sl 
NEVADA 
Reno 
Deeiem, Raymedl Bo .ncccceicccscsessscssssiee 5796 
Sinclair Agency, The “ . 5224 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Breton, Maurice, Agency <acnonic: a 
Pratt, Lou, Orchestra Service . 1061 
Soule, Ernest C. 2429 
NEW JERSEY 
Belleville 
Atlantic Artists Agency 00... 2977 
Lodi 
Ss DU isin scat sremeciostnnconniesiabnnsh 4096 
Paterson 
Ciamprone, Joseph A. 
(New Jersey's Music Agency) 960 
Roselle 
SN IIIT, acicnaccisstenantnnciiintsntacon 3580 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Snyder, Bob 1904 
Bronx 
Davis, Don seasahguahiinlaebete 3453 
Gallo, Joe 2350 
Brooklyn 
Martin, Dave 2301 
Cohoes 
White, Wm. P., Theatrical Agency 1406 
East Meadow, L. lI. 
Entertainment Unlimited Artists 
Bureau, Inc. 5484 
Forest Hills, L. I. 
Cain, Joe 4746 
Hempstead 
Walmetta Agency 3288 
Hudson 
is GG, BRT na ineeiicnssccrcassancersss 105 
Ithaca 
Causer, Bob hobaaabicbsagets . 210 
Halsband, Jerome 2401 
TR SE SS: .. 2390 
Townsend, Don 2456 
Middletown 
Visconti, Edward A. 4128 
New York City 
Allied Artists Agency, Inc, ............ 2539 
Arnold, Billy éixiateté 4571 
Austin, Clarence J. ncihaonecet 3059 


Barbieri, Al 








Berns, Harry B. ...........0..-+-- 2238 
Blue, Joe, Theatrical Agency 3137 
Bowser, Milton 7 
Carlson, Ralph T. ...... 
Carpenter, Richard Ee . 201 
Charm, Hal 1529 
Columbia Radio and Theatrical 

Bureau . 2680 
Croydon's Theatrical Agency .......... 297 
Diel, Lillian, Theatrical 

Enterprises 2595 
Esva Artists Assoc., ‘Hi dict 2325 
Field, Jerry ; 3351 
Finck, Jack . 4884 
General All-Stars Agency 

SD ee | RE ener 3739 
Global Booking Associates, 

Fred Price 5492 


Grade, Lew and Leslie, Ltd., Inc. 491 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical Agency 500 
Hamid, George A., & Son 534 
Horton, Sampson 4349 
Hough, Robert, & Associates as 
International Entertainment 

Bureau, Morris Bleiman . .- 623 
Kalcheim, Jack 2659 
Kalet, Paul (K NS Assoc.) 670 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel) 2100 
McRae, Teddy, Theatrical setithd 2352 
Malco Entertainment 3797 
Miller, Bob, Enterprises 885 
Montgomery, Jack, Productions 3248 
Morales, Cruz 1561 
Perry, Lou 1028 
Rey-Reid Music Publishing Co. .... 5133 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas Theatri- 

cal Agency) .. 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ................ 1964 
Saunders, Hal sade 1161 
Saxon, Don 3436 
Singleton’s Show People's 

Employment Agency 3397 
Smith, George 3238 
Strauss, Fred 1745 
Weiss, Norman, Roy Gerber 2660 
Weissman, Harry 1305 
Williams, Bradley, Entertainment 

Bureau, R. Bradley Williams 1415 

Nyack 
Oliver, Maurice (Sonny) ae 
Rochester 

Charles, Ken, Entertainment 

I. ncdcmncectnchitionithcneapeintioniion 2225 

Troy ; 

Egan, Edwin .. 5068 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck 
Del Giudice, Eddie. ...............ccsxs0 2961 
Mandan 
7 eee 2952 
OHIO 
Akron 
Pa GD srssssissicrictsrarciecccenicnnis 1538 
Cincinnati 
Ace Attractions Co., Inc. .......... 1629 
Dahlman, Arthur L. vhassiatesices’ a 
Nathan, Isadore REE 943 
Cleveland 

Artistry in Promotion, 


2895 
2708 


Ray Skrepich 
King, Ted, Agency 
Miller, Bill, Music 

and Entertainment 





Jssiplapibbiatinies 1841 


Coiumbus 
Richard, Agency 


w- 4119 


Lewis, 


Dayton 


Willis, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service 





Lima 
Newland, Peter, Amusement 
TIE 5. sssinasnsiaairiaregntamsactatigts 1998 
Schenk, Frankie, Attractions 2197 


Sandusky 
Anderson, Glenn E. ee ae 2342 
Springfield 
Chew, R. D., Enterprises, Inc. .... 3465 
Toledo 
Bender, Bob, Attractions 1605 
Zablocki, Chet 144¢ 
Youngstown 
Capri, Tony, Entertainment . 189 
Consolidated Amusement Service .. 258 
Tee Koss Music, Inc. sone 1317 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville 
Apolitian Agency .........c.ccccssssscesssseees 4468 
Lawton 
Duncan, Tommy, Agency .......000. 2129 
Tulsa 
Cowles Enterprises 2998 


Schroeder, Vic 


OREGON 

Portland 
Anderson's, Beth, Music 3343 
Anderson, Norman, Theatrical — 

Agency seteneiobeedion EE 
Baker's, Fred, Agency . 1560 
Mossman, Earl, Attractions . 3154 
Owen, Jerry, Agency 2958 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Carbondale 
Howe, Buddy, Booking Agency .... 597 
Chester 


International Bookers 
(Will Whitfield) 








Randolph, Louis 
Erie 
Danielson, Gustav 
Harrisburg 
Filingeri, Chas., Theatrical 
RITE: anccessisersssecinsctibecumeneians 2113 
Lansdowne 
Entertaining Enterprises .............. 4838 
New Castle 
Natale, Thos. A. (Natale 
Theatrical Agemcy) ...........cccssscosoose 942 
Oreland 
Entertainment Unlimited _.............. 2868 
Philadelphia 
Cavanaugh & Martin a 
Ellerbe, David 5726 
Pittsburgh 


OR RA RETO 
Daly, Jack, Theatrical Agency .. 
Hoyes, Charles, Agency 7 

Simmons, Mildred i 








Scranton 
CU, COIR cidiscciicctdonitcnennt 244 
enediiuns 
Northeastern Attractions ............. 2741 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
Bar Agency, Bennie Woods 
Clarke, Albert J. sunie 
Cleary, Bernard F. 
Columbia Artists Corp. 
Guny, Louis 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sioux Falls 


Siouxland Musicians’ Booking 
Agency ceueies a 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis 
TT ae 130 
Harris, W. A., Jr. . 4783 














Neal, Bob . — 
Treat, Ray, Agency .. 2242 
Nashville 
Emerson Talent Agency .............. 4445 

Kelly's, John, World Famed 
Attractions wu. 4328 
Schucher, Herbert L. . 3568 
TEXAS 
Austin 


Guerra, Tony 
Hays, George V. 
Struve, Dan 





Beaumont 
Artist Relay Service 
Corpus Christi 
Albright, Philip, Agency . 
Gilder, Grady ; 
Lyons, Ted, Productive 























EMtertniMMent .........000-c2:cososcsorsesecesss 2356 
Patrick, Henry, Jr. .......... 2672 
Talent Agency, The (Jay Byars) | 3004 

Dallas 
Allied Artists of America ... 3699 
Beck, Jim 2 . 1517 
Dunbar, Robert G. 1689 
Fashions in + agen Jimmy Eastland 409 
oe | 2 Sere . 1009 
Scoggin, Chic, Agency ................... 1177 
Wright, Charles D. 2012 
Fort Worth 

Allen, Tracy, Theatrical oe 

Agency . 1566 

Stromer's Party Planning Service.... 2162 
Galveston 

Star Bookings (Hareld Hill) ........ 2880 
Houston 

Curtis, Eli J. 295 

Ellis, Seger 2066 

Fenley, Dora Jacqueline 3339 

Kahal, Solomon M. AS 1503 

Lampkin, Phil, Agency ... ; 2707 

McCardell, Lillian, Theatrical | 

Agency Sait! ae 
Municipal Concerts 913 
Pliner, Al, Entertainment Service. 1050 
Prud'Homme, M. Edwin ............... 3367 
Schwartz, Jack B one 3042 
Stone, Harry L. 2463 
Whalen, Gene 3331 

Lenastens 
Morrow. Wm. M., Je. » and 
OS ER CI 1983 
Port Arthur 
Re Re ee 2240 
Rosharon 
a, THR retentions 3191 
San Angelo 
Hickmaan’s Record Shop .........c0s000 3421 
San Antonio 
Artists Management and 

Entertainment Agency 3405 
Block, Metha (Mrs.) 1556 
Botello, Roy 3251 
Denas, Vicky - 2856 
Star Atcractions, Robert B. Lewis. 4555 

Waco 
Associated Enterprises, Inc. .. 2824 
Zachery, Colonel C. ............ 2339 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
C.M.C. Artists Agency... 242 
Paramount Agency  .........cccccseseseees 4809 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 

Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) .... 207 

Harvison, R. S., & ASSOC. ........000 2053 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 
Powell, Frank E. .. 2108 
Huntington 
Hetzer Theatrical Booking Agency 1852 
White Sulphur _— 
Cardini, George . 3027 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
Anderson, Clifford Re o...cccccsssescesoee 52 
Ohlsson Advertising Agency ........... 1807 
Scofield, Nathan M., Theatrical 
Productions inne See 
Madison 
A & C Booking Agency 
Marshfield 
Gotz, Clarence . visiaienaidie 
situpntne 


Owen & Elliott 


(Art Owen-Joan Elliott) ............ 999 
Ross, Dace ‘‘Curly,’’ Agency ........ 1136 
Wausau 

Entertainment git bene 
Robert Maley 2383 
WYOMING 
Casper 
Fordham, Howard . 1936 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Caprock Entertainment enape — 
: 4149 








TE: FI | saasseetsstirscrictseesteiientle 
CANADA 
Vancouver, B.C. 
International Theatricals, Ltd. ...... 3738 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Winnipeg Entertainment Agency .. 3903 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Horrigan and Horrigan 3441 
Ireland, Ray ’ . 2030 
Kingston, Ontario 
Hirman's Booking Agency. ............ 2945 
London, Ontario 

Scalon, The, Entertainment 

Agency ent: a 

Toronto, Ontario < 

Bin-Ree Agency .. 5011 

Larkin, James ~ an 
Windsor, Ontario 

Bacrteere AGCREG ncccciscescrcscnsscsoisccesssss 3686 
Longueuil, Quebec 

deCassagnac, Pierre . 5508 
Montcalm, Quebec 

Riley's Vaudeville Agency sebhaelan 1103 
Montreal, Quebec 

Artistes de Montreal, Reg'd. 

(Madame Albert Gosselin) ........ 63 
Harbor Lights Revue ..... eieesioenpesens 4608 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 

RI I cians chery soscincttbnincdnten 900 
Montreal Theatrical Agency, 

Rita Doucet pans 2796 
Renaud, P. D., Canadian 

PEI, 5 csactinneiiameumerwasin 2973 
Varieties Ambassador Varieties 2558 

Ville La Salle, Quebec 
Blythe, Thomas William 3828 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
Andrie, Wes, Agencies . 4053 








CLOSING CHORD 


Continued from page forty-nine 


Sam 





plished musician, having played 
numerous orchestras in 
Montgomery and surrounding 
territory. He had been inactive 
for several years in dance work, 
but had devoted a great deal of 


with 


time to the Shrine band. 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


one. 


SAM L. RIDENOUR 

L. Ridenour, 
president and one of three life 
members of Local 362, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, passed away 
August 2 at the age of eighty- 


former 


Mr. 


Born April 30, 1880, in Graf- 
ton, West Virginia, Mr. Ride- 
nour’s musical career began in 
minstrel days and continued 
throughout the period of vaude- 
ville shows and talking pictures. 


He came to Huntington to live 
in 1917 after many visits to that 
city as a member of touring 
theatrical orchestras. 

Ridenour was also a 
charter member of Local 507, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 


RUDOLPH P. WAGNER 
Rudolph P. Wagner, one of 
Chicago’s finest pianists and a 
member of Local 10 of that 
city, passed away on Septem- 


ber 17 at the age of sixty-two. 
Mr. Wagner came to this 
country from Germany in 1922 
and joined the Muenzer Trio to 
tour the country. Shortly there- 
after he became a member of 
the Chicago Theater Orchestra 


and held this job for thirty 


when 


years. About three years ago, 


this orchestra was dis- 


banded, Mr. Wagner joined the 
Ralph Ginsberg Orchestra in the 
Palmer House. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
(NON-COMMERCIAL ONLY) 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTED TO BUY, LOST OR STOLEN; payable in advance, 30 
words, $1.00—HELP WANTED, AT LIBERTY; 30 words, no charge. Type or print your ad 
and send with check or money order by the 12th of the preceding month. Monthly 


basis only. 


GIVE THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL. Please notify the INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICIAN, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J., of any advertiser using these columns for 
commercial purposes. PRINT or TYPE advertising copy on SEPARATE sheet of paper. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 








ACCORDION, Paolo Soprani, professional model 
with case, five and two registers, three and five 
reeds, 120 bass. Practically new, $135.00. Frank 
Savo, 144 Bay 26th St., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Phone: ES 3-1626. 
ACCORDIONS, ‘‘Acme"’ concert, four and five 
reeds, stereo pickup, $350.00. ‘‘Harmonium,’ 
like new, four and five reeds, electrified, tone 
chambers; $425.00 Jim Kennedy, New Bruns- 
wick Ave., Matawan, N. J. LO 6-5237 (After 6:00). 





AMPLIFIERS (Hi-Fi), 


with complete pre-amp con- 


trols. Fisher CA-40, 25 watts; list $150.00, now 
$75.00. Pilot AA-920, 20 watts; list $100.00, now 
$55.00. Lafayette stereo and monaural tuner LT-99; 


All components slightly 
Anthony Galzerano, 


list $75.00, now $50.00. 
used and in new condition. 
IL 8-8170 (Corona, N. Y.) 
AMPLIFIER, Gibson G A 400, three channels, two 

twelve inch speakers, 60 watt, tremolo never 
used. Also, Accordion, Bell 46R, separate voice 
and accordion pickups, never used. Ladies’ model, 
Ernest Mann, 760 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn 3, N. 
Phone: HYacinth 8-0505. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 




















BIGSBY (Triple), with or without five pedals. 

Good condition, $500.00 with pedals, $450.00 
without. Immediate sale, new steel arriving No- 
vember 15, must have full amount. Do not write 








just for my tuning and pedal arrangement unless 
really interested in buying. First come, first 
served. Write, phone or wire: Bob Meadows, 
3240 Cockrell, Fort Worth, ». Te exas. WA 7-5995. 
BARITONE HORN, B. Gazzani of Milan, Italy. 
Four rotary valves, quite old, good condition. 
With case, $95.00. Art, % J. Moore, 903 
Slocum Ave., Scranton, Pa. DI 3-8633. 
BASS (String), German % size, swell back, ex- 


Sacrifice, $225.00. 
Ave., Chi- 


condition, like 
3939 North 


new 
Nottingham 


cellent 
Bob Warren, 
cago 34, Ill. Phone: AV 3-1814. 
BASSOONS (Heckel), one 10,000 series, black, 
complete with high E key, long joint lengthened 
4%”. Broken in and impeccable tuning. Also, 
one 6,000 series, beautiful red finish, broken in 
and tuned. Contact William Polisi, 10 Doden 
Lane, Flushing, N. Y. IN 3-2562 
BASS VIOL, old Italian (Panormo), bag. Beauti- 
ful condition, used by late principal bass, To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. For information write: 
Mrs. J. Wells, 18 Gormley Ave., Toronto 7, Ont., 
Canada. 
CELLO, by 
AD 1851. 
and appealing. A. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
CELLO (David Teckler), in excellent condition, 
new case. Was property of Grover Asmus, now 
deceased. For information contact: Walter Meyer, 
Cleaveland Ave., Englewood, N. J 
DRUMS (Slingerland), white marine pearl, 54 
x 14 snare, 9 x 13 tom tom, 16 x 16 tom tom, 
14 x 22 bass. Fast action foot pedal and cymbal 
holders. Like new, set only used a few times. 
List, $600.00; best offer. John Hutter, 4039 No. 
La Porte, Apt. 3-C, Chicago, Ill. AV_ 3-8089. 
EXCHANGE, swap Cormac Photo-Copier—copies 
anything written, printed or drawn—for music 
typewriter. Lou Jacklich, 15890 Hesperian Blvd., 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


"SELL” YOUR BAND! 


BE IN DEMAND! PUT ON A SHOW! 

er 2 terrific topical monologs—A routine for 
duo—A of es—A 
"this :* Your Life?” routine for bands—Paro- 
dies and audience participation bits—A 
Letters’ monolog. ALL for $3. If 
ame, OS 4d refund your money! Specify Series 
great new materia | a TV writer. 

VIN HEALY: 25 W. End Ave., Y. 25, N.Y. 











Joseph Antonio Rocca, Torino, Italy, 
Wonderful brilliant tone, attractive 
A. Tomei, 120 North 18th St., 

TP. 
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FLUTE, Wm. S. 

closed G, in case with 
Purchased new, used only 
Cabart, conservatory system. 
Stanton, Calif. 


FRENCH HORN, 


solid silver, in C, 
separate zipper cover. 
one year. Also, oboe, 
Musician, Box 525, 


Haynes, 





double German Vollardt, Bb, 

Eb, F. $200.00 or best offer. A. R. Jones, 
1449 Dana Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. DA 5-3505. 
FRENCH HORN, Alexander, single By, with F 

valve and stop valve. New gold brass, excellent 
instrument, used in Pittsburgh Symphony. Wm. 
Brown, 110-15 65th Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Phone: TW 7-9601. 


FRENCH HORN, 








single F, very fine for boy or 
girl who plays in a school band. Light to 
carry while marching; $90.00. Albin Johnson, 
382 Cedar Ave., Long Branch, N. J. CA 9-0675. 
GUITAR, Gibson Blond ES 300 Cut-a- 
way, built-in pickup with tone and volume 
controls, excellent condition. $150.00, complete 
with plush lined case. Lawrence J. Dalton, 170-40 
Henley Road, Jamaica, N. Phone evenings, 
AXtel 1-8988. 
GUITAR, Epiphone Emperor 
refinished, overhauled by 











Premier. 





Recently 
finger- 


Acoustical. 
factory. New 


board, gold hardware, beautiful sunburst finish, 
better than new. Genuine leather case, amplifier, 
covers, pick-up. Charles Brandenburg, Jr., 518 


North Patterson, Hot _Springs, Ark. 


HOUSE (For Sale or Rent), furnished or un- 

furnished. Greater Miami - Fort Lauderdale area. 
Modern, clean CBS, two bedrooms, bath, large 
shady fenced yard. Ten minutes to beach; shop- 
ping centers, schools, buses, churches, etc. Ideal 
for year-round or winter home. Owner, Box 171, 
Hallandale, Fla. Phone: YU 3-0447. 
INSTRUMENTS, used wood winds and brasses, 

good playing condition, from $20.00 to $150.00, 
Also, complete musical instrument repair shop 
equipment, like new; half price. Valita Harvey, 
1809 Greendale Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. 10-11 
LIBRARY, all types of symphonic orchestra music. 

Very reasonable, catalogue sent upon request. 
Victor Crescenti, 2120 Meadowlawn Lane, Peru, 
Illinois. 


LIBRARY, small 











and full orchestrations, Schirmer, 
Fischer, etc. ight, medium, standard. 640 

numbers, $300.00, rare bargain. Musician, 641 

South Shore, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ORCHESTRA STANDS, used, masonite, very good 
condition, some like new. $3.50 each or ten 

for $30.00. 15 watt light free with each stand. 

Wally Myers, 320 Mill St., Johnsonburg, Pa. 





SOLOVOX, Hammond, Model “‘L,” 
Phone: New York, BO 8-9012 (5:00 - 
TRUMPET, LeBlanc “'C,” 
cellent condition, $140.00. 
Grimes So., Minneapolis, Minn. WA 7-8375. 
TRUNKS, two large “‘Herkert and Meisel’ the- 
atrical wardrobe trunks, first-class condition, 
$25.00 each. Bob Mills, 2 Custer Ave., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
TRUNK, Hartman wardrobe. Five drawers, top 
one locks, ten hangers. Used very little, excel 
lent condition. Cost $150.00; bargain at $50.00 
plus shipping cost. Tommy Thompson, Parker 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 
VIOLINS, J. B. 


reasonable. 
8:00 P. M.) 
medium bore. In ex- 
Clement Volpe, 4016 














“Spohr’’ 1780. 
gold T 
Road, 


Guadagnini, ex 
Also, superb Tomasso Balestrieri; two 
shell Tourtes. Advertiser, 1693 Fishinger 

Columbus, Ohio. 
VIOLIN, Gabriel-Loembeck, beautiful orange var- 
nish. Won gold medal, Worlds Fair, Vienna, 
Austria, 1873. Used by Adolf Tandler, 40 years 
pioneer conductor. Two fine bows, one French 
make, case included. Violin endorsed by Dave 
Rubinoff, $400.00. Godfrey Fluxe, 2809 Colonial 
Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


HUMOROUS INTROS 


GIVE YOUR BAND “PERSONALITY”! 
Lead into the next song title. Step up to 
the mike and give each tune a humorous & 
smooth introduction. Use a big collection 
of humorous and polished standard intros 
and announcements. PLUS great music gags, 
fill-in remarks and band bits. Try them! 











HELP WANTED 


Openings for principal oboe and strings. 
$600 contract for season plus guarantee 
of security job. Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra. Write or wire Donn Mills, 
Music Director, 102 Broad St., Charles. 
ton, S. C. 














MUSICIANS, Drums, saxophone, bass horn and 
trumpet. Must be sober. Write: Six Pat 
Dutchmen, New Ulm, Minn. 10-11-12 





MUSICIANS, organists, pianists, 
tets; immediate openings. Please include age, 
local numbers, past credits, price desired, pictures 
and first available date, in reply. Artists Corpora. 
tion of America, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. i 
ORGANIST, for well established hotel trio. Read, 
fake, sing harmony parts. Midwest and south- 
ern locations. Send particulars, recent photo, age 
and experience. Bill Grassick, 331 East Fourth, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
ORGANIST (Hammond), 
foot. Latin, modern, 
trio. Must be single, 
Baker, Broadmoor Hotel, 
PIANIST, for group playing all styles, working 
locations. Write all information about yourself, 
Box 43, International Musician, 39 Division St., 
Newark 2, N. 
PIANIST, male or female, to work with drummer 


duos, trios, Quar- 








must have good left 
society, for organized 
guarantee $160.00. Don 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 

















You can’t lose! Money-back guarantee. $2. doubling trumpet. Year-round job for right 
Vin Healy, 825 West End, N. Y. 25, N. Y. party. For further details write: J. D. Anderson, 
Route 1, Caldwell, Idaho. 
PIANIST, male or female, to join trio working 
VIOLIN, excellent condition, labeled Thos. Rauck, the New York area. Must be strong and able 
Geigenuichle, Breslau. Two bows, oblong case. to sing. Write age and experience to: M. Patton, 
Write for more information. L. H. Kroencke, Apt. I-K, 155 West 8lst St., New York, N, 


120 West Sixth St., Sedalia, Mo. 


VIOLINS, Petrus Guarnerius, 1720; also, Camillus 
Camilli, 1750. Both with papers. 


Salvatore 
Picardini, 40 West Ave., Buffalo 1, N. Y. Phone: 
TL 2-1928. 


VIOLIN, genuine Alfonso Della Corte, made in 
Naples, 1879. Fine instrument, excellent con- 
dition, very brilliant tone, beautiful varnish golden 











brown. $590.00. Vincent, phone: INdependence 

3-17 1747 (New _York). 

WOODWIND CLINIC COLLECTION: Selmer, 
model 33, bass clarinet (to low C), $475.00. 

Selmer, model 40, contra bass clarinet (E5), 

$600.00. Selmer, model 25, basset horn, $375.00. 

Selmer, C.T. Ep clarinet, $210.00. Heckelphon 





REPAIRMAN (Band Instruments), for one of North- 





ern California's largest music stores. Top pay, 
permanent employment. Phone collect or write: 
S. Goldman, 622 Fourth St., Santa Rosa, Calif, 
Liberty 5-4827. 
VOCALIST (Girl), for the Northwest and Las 

Vegas territory. With trio, $125.00 and up. 
Will coach voice and teach instrument. Write: 
Orchestra Leader, 5 Woodland Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. 





WANTED 








(C), $250.00. Loree oboe-d-amore (Laubin cor- 

rected), $500.00. Conn 80-A cornet, special built Ho ere 

throughout, $200.00. Bach G trumpet (Branden- 

burg), $150.00. Most instruments not used. Also, CLARINET MOUTHPIECE, Bb, pre-war, ‘“‘Chede- 

some other instruments. Write for details: Curtis ville,’ ‘‘Robert,"’ *‘Le Roy,’’ or others in first- 

Guckert, 1224 South Center St., Arlington, Texas. class condition. Offering best price. Peter Sime- 
nauer, 11 Riverside Drive, Apt. 15-O-E, New York 
23, N. Y. Phone: EN 2-541]. 
ENGLISH HORN, condition important. French in- 

STOLEN strument preferred by serious student. Stanley 

Kaiser, 30 Whitney Road, Quincy, Mass. Phone: 


GRanite 9-1778 (Evenings). 





ORGAN (Hammond), church model, percussion, 

Leslie and Hammond speakers, like new. Clare 
Delmar Morey, 36 Lenape Island, Denville, N. J. 
Phone: OA 7-4792. 





Howie’s Arrangements 
FOR SMALL TENOR BANDS 
@ 2 Tenors, 1 Trumpet and Rhythm. 
@ 2 Tenors and Rhythm 
@ 1 Tenor, 1 Trumpet and Rhythm. 
@ 1 Tenor and Rhythm 
These are complete arrangements and many 
are in medley form. Send for FREE list 
and receive one courtesy arrangement free. 
HOWIE’S ARRANGEMENTS 
333 West 17th St. Santa Ana, Calif. 








ORGANO (Lowery), with carrying cases. Excel- 








lent condition, $275.00. Phone: Chicago, IIL, 
PO 7-4932. 
ORGANO, model 5, fully reconditioned. Full 


organ sounding piano attachment, tone cabinet 





= 


CELESTE, special, black and white trim, with five 

octaves and five dummy keys. On September 
21, 1961, from 1813 South 18th St., Philadelphia. 
Anyone locating a Simone Celeste, Serial Nos. 
114, 126 and/or 161, contact: Lew DeSimone, 
1813 South 18th St., Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


ACCORDIONST - SINGER, female, must be single, 
attractive, good personality. Fine musician with 
good blues voice, for top musical act. Write all 
particulars, Musician, 1901 No. Hillside, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 
BOOKING AGENT, for experienced R 'n’ R band. 
Must have solid weekend top paying engage- 
ments, within 400 mile radius of Fargo. Write: 
The Electrons, Route 4, Box 56, Fergus Falls, Minn, 


DRUMMER, Must be 














single, for organized trio. 








ivory, black new cable, condensers, switches, able to sing and double other instrument. Don 
tubes, etc., $425.00. R. Ashby, 112 Berriman St., Baker, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brooklyn 8, N.Y. Phone: APplegate 7-7576. INSTRUMENT REPAIRMAN, specializing in wood- 
PIANO ROLLS, 195, mostly classical, excellent winds. Salary or commission. Must be relia- 

condition. Some collectors’ items. Also, re- ble, sober, with good character. Give experience, 
conditioned Steinway upright piano, 49” high, reference and telephone number. Joe Buzze Music 
wonderful tone. i. Golding, 50 East 42nd St., Co., 422 Franklin, Waco, Texas. Phone: PLaza 
New York, N. Y. 3-5303. 11-12 
SAXOPHONE, Selmer (Paris), Mark VI, Bb, MUSICIANS (Girls), attractive and talented pian- 


new condition. With Aero case containing clari- 
net case, $268.00. Kenneth R. Jacks, Route 4, 
Box 478, Medford, Ore. 


SHEET MUSIC AND BOOKS. 





Hundreds of items 


from 1830's to present. Books on harmony, 
theory, acoustics, records, biographies of com- 
posers, copyright, etc., etc. Large collection of 
books on Jazz. Standard songs and piano music. 
Instrumental studies and solos. Back issues of 
“Instrumentalist and School Musician."’ Jay Ar- 
nold, 2534 Drew Valley Road, N. E., Atlanta 


19, Georgia. 

SOLOVOX CARRYING CASES, Model “‘L,"’ for 
keyboard and tone cabinet. Plush lined, leather 

covered, like new. Sell both or separate; $45.00 

for both. Art Walunas, 18400 Lenore, Detroit 19 

Michigan. 








ists and/or organists for N.Y.C. and other 
major cities; hotels and supper club engagements. 
Photos and resume to: Robert Hough Asso., 11 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. CH 4-8938. 








. 
Opening... 
for experienced percussionist. 15-week 
season in Florida beginning late Decem- 
ber. Contact FLORIDA SYMPHONY OR- 


CHESTRA, Box 782, Orlando, Florida. 














EUPHONIUM (English Besson Baritone), long ex- 

tended upright bell model, four or five valves, 
top action, low pitch; finish optional. State con- 
dition, price and full particulars. Ralph W. Smith, 
R. D. 1, Four Mile House, Fremont, , Ohio. 


FLUTE (Alto), ~ Please state 








Powell or Haynes. 





price, condition and serial number. Albert Block, 
235 West End Ave., New York 23, N. Y. Phone: 
TR 4-1187. 
INSTRUMENTS, antique woodwinds and_ brass. 


Write full description and price. Hal Lyna, 
13210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20, Ohio. _124! 
INSTRUMENTS, 

any condition. 
able. Eugene Sandor, 
Pennsylvania. 
INSTRUMENTS, old, odd, antique, woodwind and 

brass instruments. Please send full details im 
cluding price. Guarantee answer and best price 
possible. L. F. Gaetz, 53 West Long St., Colum 
bus 15, Ohio. 10-11-12-1 





banjos, guitars, mandolins, in 
Please state lowest price accept 
740 Primos Ave., Primos, 

(9-62) 











MUSIC, individual arrangements or libraries of 
polkas, waltzes, etc., for two trumpets, tenor 
saxophone, accordion, bass horn and_ clarinets. 
Give prices and titles. Write: Cliff Banks, Jt. 
Adams, Wis. 
NICKELODEON, coin operated (preferably no key- 
board). Condition not important. Also, old 
original Automatic Music Company “‘G'’ type 


rolls. Thomas Glomstead, 1324 West Second St. 


Appleton, Wis. 


PIANO ROLLS (65 Note), of the Roaring 20's, 

such as ‘Dark Town Strutters Ball’’ are wanted 
by a 1901 George Steck pianola piano. Please 
send names of songs and prices to: J. H. Walvoord, 
526 North Gregory Ave., Whittier, Calif. 


SAXOPHONES, Conn or Selmer, C and Ep © 

pranos. Also, Holton C Melody, latest model 
with bell keys on same side of bell. Write details. 
Musician, 1901 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. 


SAXOPHONES, Bb soprano, Eb sopranino, gold- 











plate preferred. Also, Aman horns, Goldbeck 
metal soprano mouthpieces and straight model 
alto and “‘F’’ saxophones. Musician, Box 12I, 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


SONG SLIDES, from silent movie days. Send 
list titles, condition and prices. Edward © 
Scherrer, Box 2, Great Barrington, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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WANTED 


sTROBO TUNER (Strobo Conn), in good condi- 
tion. Contact: E. J. Petke, 230 Park Place, 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. Phone: ST 3-5131. 


USED STOCKS, orchettes and combo books needed 

















immediately. Also, stands and lights. Send 
details air mail. Carl Rodgers, 32744 Michigar 
Ave., South Gate, Calif. 

VIOLIN, J. B. Guadagnini (Turin period), with 
certificates and perfect condition. Claude Le- 
tourneau, 975 Eymard, Quebec 6, Canada. Phone: 
27-8629. 

ACCORDION AND DRUMMER. Play old-time, 
modern and western tunes, all request tunes. 


Available for bars, taverns and clubs. 
% Covered Wagon, Minot, N. D. 
ACCORDIONIST, vocals, *‘Echo'’ amplifier. De- 
sires work weekends, Long Island or metropolitan 
area. Local 802 card. Lou Orlando, 2235 26th St., 
Astoria, L. I AS 8-5120 
ACCORDIONIST, with 
Modern, society, jazz. 
vocals, emcees. 


Frank Schalk, 








lorio organ attachment. 
Have bass man who does 
Both very experienced. Desire to 
join swinging instrumental, vocal group. Will 
accept steady road work. Al Colasessano, 333 
Tenth St., Troy, N. Y. Phone: AShley 2-4757. 








@ HAVE BASS CLEF, WILL TREBLE @ 
“Music Designed With Dancers in Mind.” 
TENOR BAND Arrangements — Society and 


Mickey style. If 4 play for “Musicians 
Only,” save stam but if you want 
“Crowd Pleasers”’ "Nes the stub-holders, 


send for free list. 


EDDIE’S ARRANGING perab y Dept. T 


62 Somerset St. Springfield 8, Mass. 














BAND, ten-piece Latin or dance band available 

for work in New York City. Smaller or larger 
band on request. Len Randall, 3031 Brighton 
13th St., Brooklyn 35, N. Y. NI 8-9043. 


DRUMMER, commercial style, strong brush beat. 
Big band, combo, rock ‘n’ roll, Latin, Greek, 
foreign rhythms. Local 126 card. Drummer, % 
Tony Sacco, 242 Princeton St. East, Boston, Mass. 
Phone: MOnument 6-5350. 
Drummer, full set, can play anything. Seek steady 
work in Philadelphia, Pa., area. Local 342 
card, Charlotte, N. C. Howard Gardner, 525 
George St., Norristown, Pa. 








DRUMMER, plays shows, Latin, commercial. Ref- 

erences available. Local 14 card; will travel, 
immediately. Frank Keeler, 185 Delaware Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. Phone: HE 4-0725 


DRUMMER, age 21, experienced, can play all 

kinds of music. Prefer club work, will travel, 
consider all offers. Local 526 card. Bob O'Connor, 
148 Highland Ave., Jersey City, N. J. HE 3-8843. 








BASSIST (String), amplified. Read, double Ha- 
waiian electric guitar. Available for jobbing in 
Chicago area. Local 10 card. Ted Polek, 4424 
West 55th St., Chicago 32, Ill. LUdlow 2-7581. 
BASSIST (Female), attractive, experienced. In- 
terested in working with combos (modern, jazz, 
western), also vocal. Can supply trio; willing to 
bay Musician, 3011 Babcock Blvd., Pittsburgh 
7, Pa. 
BASS, age 32, experienced, all kinds of music. 
Seeks steady job in hotel, resort or night club, 
in or out of N. Y. State. Oube Starr, 2145 Matthews 
Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y. Phone: TA 9-7017. 
BASSMAN (String), young, reliable. Read, fake, 
experienced in jazz, dance and symphony work. 
Available for jobbing, Chicago area. Tom Jung, 
2752 West Logan, Chicago 47, Ill. DI 2-5438. 


BASSMAN, age 23, plays Fender bass or full size 
and sings. Seeks to join showy type group; 
wants to travel. Walter Long, 215% East Third 
St., Sterling, Ill. Phone: 625-4899. , 
BASSMAN, age 25, good appearance and showman- 
ship. Doubles tenor sax, vocals and some trom- 
bone. Looking for good showy type group. 
C. Kay, 1618 Monticello, St. Louis 38, Mo. Phone: 
TU 6-0488 (After 6:00 P. M.) 




















JOBS FOR $1 


Want to go on the road? Want more local jobs? 
Here's a chance to become a “name” and make 
$$. Playing good music is not always >. 


COMBO, Ray Charles type vocalist and band. De- 

sires relocation, N.Y.C.-N.J. area; will except 
other areas. Combination R ‘n’ R, jazz, popular. 
Any steady employment, clubs, hotels, etc. William 
V. Crawford, Mgr., 1509 Dunbar St., Greensboro, 





You must know how to get jobs and 
tand. | will send you hundreds of tested en 
that are used by top agents, entertainers and 

ds. Just one new idea can mean more jobs 
for you. Try them! Money-back Pre $1. 
VIN HEALY, 825 W. End Ave., N. Y. 25, N. Y. 








BAND (Entertaining), reliable and widely experi- 

enced in all types of music. Interested in 
seady weekend work, lounges, clubs, hotels, New 
York City or Long Island area. Arnie Miller, 
CL 8-9025 (Evenings). 





BAND, top four-piece country and western, con- 

sisting of three He's and a She. Experienced, 
smart uniforms and equipment. Will travel, avail- 
able starting January 2, 1962. Pictures, data, 
upon request. Box 59B, Berryville, Va. Tele- 
phone 132). 


N. C.- Phone: BR 3-0056. 
COMBO (Female Jazz), four or five pieces. Trum- 
pet, piano, drums, bass and/or guitar. Experi- 


enced, available for club dates, night clubs, etc 

Prefer New York vicinity; Local 802 cards. Phone: 

GR 7-1573 (N.Y. C.) 

COMPOSER-ARRANGER, experienced, interested 
in writing for dance or concert orchestras. Local 

40 card. Ben Surjack, 926 Vanderwood Road, 

Baltimore 28, Md. Phone: Ridgeway 7-0118. 


DRUMMER, dependable, desires weekends, New 

York City and Long Island area. Local 802 card. 
Lanny Scarinzi, 369 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
Phone: IV 6-9518—SU 5-6071. 


DRUMMER, 32, double string bass, swinging vo- 

cals. 15 years experience; consider any good 
offer. Local 802 card. No rock 'n’ roll or one- 
nighters except in N. Y. area. Bob Parry, 19 Vic- 
tory Blvd., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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' 
: Have you changed your address? : 
' 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY } 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses ‘ 
: *Neme } 
: FIRST MIDDLE LAST ; 
1 New Address: + 
: Street and Ne. ; 
' é 
: City SSO 
i 
: Social Security Number 
' 
' Local Ne Date. H 
’ 
Phone: Insts Card Ne. H 
: *If new name, show former name here: : 
a 7 
1 Old Address: I 
2 Street and Ne : 
H City. Pcs 
. PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY H 
5 
NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY : 
. After you correct your local roster you may forward this ! 
! coupon te Stanley Ballard, International Secretary, 39 Division 1 
' Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
! address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. : 
TET ELLECECCCLCLCECLLIELIELIELIELIELiULiLLLELLiILLiLLiscititititteee 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


DRUMMER, seeks employment with combo, three 

nights or full week, in or out of town. Prefer 
Lakewood, N. J., or Florida. Local 802 card, have 
car, now available. Clean cut and no bad habits. 
Salvatore Alcury, 10 Orient Ave., Brooklyn 11, 
N. Y. Phone: STagg 2-8028. 


DRUMMER, age 25, reliable. Six years experi- 
ence, plays Latin, jazz, Dixie, swing, society, 
etc., for all occasions. Desires weekend dance 
a work in Bronx, New York and Westchester. 
Phone: Jim Civi, 7: 00 to 9:00 P. M., KI 7-2479. 








Ernie Ball Method for 


STEEL GUITAR 


AGth Tuning- Books 1-5 


For more information write: 


ERNIE BALL GUITARS 
Box 308-A Tarzana, Calif. 











DRUMMER, band or combo; jazz, Dixie, Latin, 

swing; steady rhythm. Travel East coast, have 
house trailer. Local 730 card. Jim Shaw, Royal 
Palm Trailer Park, Clewiston, Fla. YUkon 2-1142. 


DRUMMER (Congo-Bongo), experienced in Latin, 








jazz, sing folk and blues. Seeking work in 
Chicago area, have car, Local 208 card. Presently 
available weekends. Louis McDonald, 8355 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. HU 3-0728. 
GUITARIST (Electric), lead, rhythm, fake or 

read. Fine vocalist, double on bass. Available 





weekends, New York, Long Island area. Local 
802 card. No rock ‘n’ roll experience. Paul 
Eiseman, phone: BA 4-9744. 

GUITARIST, electric, solo, also sing. Desires 


steady or weekend work, in and around New 
York City. Anthony J. Campo, 340 Eldert Lane, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: TA 7-2899. 


GUITARIST (Electric), read and fake, solo and 
rhythm. Formerly with ‘Ben Mazzola’’ Orches- 





tra; 15 years experience. Local 802 card, 1961 
night club permit. Available weekends. Phone: 
UN 4-0376 (N. Y.C., Mon. to Fri., 


Bob ~~ 
7:00 P. M.) 


GUITARIST, experienced, jazz, R & B, rock 'n’ 

roll, Latin, standards, etc. All styles, double 
vocals, very limited electric bass. Age 20'4,, good 
showman, no bad habits. Work hard to make 
group move; ask only steady work and pay; will 
travel anywhere. Local 339 card. Jay Denny, 
4650 Old Wm. Penn Highway, Monroeville, Pa. 
Phone: DR 2-4492. 


MUSICIAN-ENTERTAINER, 
alto sax, 








very versatile, play 
mandolin, do novelty ventriloquism, 
tap dancing. Would like shows in Philadelphia- 
New York area. Louis Spangler, 810 South Cecil 
St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


ORCHESTRA, big band or combo for dance or 

jazz, outstanding vocalist. Desire work in Chi- 
cago; all Local 10 cards. Mil Ovan, His Saxo- 
phone and Orchestra, 1351 North Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago 22, Ill. Phone: HU 6-5129. 





p————— Books and other items on =" 


MUSICAL SUBJECTS 
BOOKS ON THE VIOLIN 


Rare, scarce and out-of-print. 
Catalogue on request. 
OSCAR SHAPIRO 
2901 18th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 











STUDIO of PIANO TUNING 
and REPAIRING 


@ Short, thorough course in piano servicing. 
Sagiocan instructions given in well 
equipped piano shop. 
ARTHUR KING, 1831 Lincoln Avenue 
East Meadow, L. |., N. Y.—IVanhoe 3-3336 














PIANIST, many years experience, society dance, 

concert, show. Quick sight-reader, fake, plays 
with good taste, “‘lift."" Seeks resort hotel en- 
gagement with amiable group appreciating clean- 
living person of integrity. Willie Marks, Apt. 
3-D, 922 East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
Phone: ESplanade 7-3167. 





PIANO MAN, age 30, reliable, sober, neat, Cau- 

casian. Duchin to Bushkin; name band experi- 
ence; group vocals. Desires steady work, will 
travel. Locals 802, 10, 47, 369 cards. Ray Browne, 
2017 Los Altos, Las Vegas, Nev. 


SAXOPHONIST (Female), tenor, alto, clarinet. 

Available for commercial band or combo; read, 
cut shows. Audrey Blaik, Hutchins Mobile Court, 
Day Road, R. F. D. 1, Brewer, Maine. Phone: 8586. 








SAXOPHONIST, tenor, alto, baritone, double 

clarinet and vocal, read, fake, all types of 
music. Desire steady work, New York area, with 
combo or big band. Local 802 card. Phone: 
Charles, TE 1-2300 (Evenings). 





SAXOPHONIST, tenor, clarinet. Desires to join 

Dixie combo or fine small commercial combo, 
Florida or West coast. Read, fake anything, fine 
tone. Neat, sober. Lew Lennan, 64 Bramhall, 
Portland, Maine. SP 3-3016. 





SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), age 32, ten years ex- 
perience. Desire to join established combo who 
play standard music in good taste; no rock ‘n’ 
roll. Larry Reichart, Apt. 8, 807 North Las 
Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. Phone: HO 7-5990 


TROMBONIST, 19 years 
singing. Local 174 card. 
ing St., New Orleans 21, La. 


TROMBONIST, neat, young, dependable. Good 

tone, quick sight reader, fake. Desires steady 
work, preferably N. Y. metropolitan area, will 
travel if offer is good. Local 802 card. Charlie 
Horn, 84-60 252nd St., Bellerose 26, L. I., N. Y. 


TRUMPET, capable of playing lead with big 

band or small combo. Experienced, versatile, 
age 21, will travel. Richard Di Benedetto, 131 
Prospect Ave., Irvington Il, N. J. ESsex 5-1810. 





experience, Dixieland, 
Joe Rotis, 216 Hard- 
VE 3-7160. 











‘RUMPET MAN, also good vocals, Entertaining 

combo and big band experience. Responsible, 
sober, will travel. Russell Yocum, 615 Market St., 
Yorkville, Ohio. Phone: UL 9-2795. 





VIBE MAN, modern, commercial or jazz. Desires 

to join top trio or quartet. Can sing part and 
double good drums. Prefer vocal, instrumental 
group but will consider all offers. John W. Bissey, 
Box 301, Metuchen, N. J. Liberty 8-0245. 





ORGANIST (Professional), have organ and library 

of 1,500 tunes. Standards and pops; will do 
single and location only. Age 35, good appear- 
ance, no habits, single, sober and reliable. In- 
terested in Caribbean or So. America area, Musi- 
cian, Box 14, Taycheedah, Wis. 


ORGANIST (Hammond), piano alongside. Dance 

band pianist, commercial style. Most popular and 
standards from memory; read; floor shows. Prefer 
California or Nevada. Bob Cabaniss, 24 West 
Harris, Savannah, Ga. ADams 6-5544. 


ORGANIST-PIANIST, accompanist, 

years old. Harry Strat, Room 706, 
77th St., New York 24, N. Y. Phone: 
hanna 7-5900 (Evenings). 








versatile, 40 
50 West 
SUsque- 





PIANIST, age 32, name band experience. Prefer 

combo. Play jazz, commercial, authentic Latin, 
read, fake naturally; double vocals but no parts. 
Misrepresentation cause of this ad. Musician, 2774 
Losantiville Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio. JE 1-3000. 


PIANIST, doubles spinette organ, some guitar and 

electric bass if furnished. 11 years combo ex- 
perience. Wages secondary, happy group impor- 
tant. Stable, reliable, age 35, car. Musician, Audu- 
bon Trailer Court, Henderson, Ky. Phone: VA 
6-9745 (Days 9:00 - 4:00). 


PIANIST, modern style on jazz, Latin and com- 

mercial. Tremendous ear, read, name band ex- 
perience. Do not own but double well on organ, 
vibes, sing ballads and jump. Age 32. Musician, 
2774 Losantiville, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. JE 1-3000. 











NOTICE 
TO LOCAL SECRETARIES 


You are urged to send the 
orders for your local’s 1962 
membership cards at an early 
date. The orders of a large 
number of locals have been 
coming in so late in the year 
that it is impossible to get 
the membership cards out by 
January Ist. Immediate at- 
tention to this matter will in- 
sure your cards being de- 
livered in good time. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
39. Division Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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ROY J. MAIER SIGNATURE REEDS 
PLAY BETTER, LAST LONGER 


Photo: Pennies Indusirial X-Ray Co. 
See those long, unbroken fibres running through 
the cane? They’re one big reason why there’s more 
“spring” in the tip of every Maier reed—to give 


you livelier tone, snappier response, more power! 


You'll notice the ‘‘spring-back’’ quality of Maier Reeds the 
first time you try one. Even the softer strengths spring right 
back when you press the tip of the reed. It’s the special cane, 
cut, and finish that put this extra pep in Maier Reeds. Look 
at the X-ray photo above. The fibres are long, unbroken, run- 
ning clear through from tip to butt. Special machines, using 
diamond-sharp cutters, are used to carve out the reed shapes so 
quickly and gently that not one single fibre is ever bruised or 
broken! All of the life and vitality of the cane is retained— 
even in the thinnest part of the tip—to give you maximum 
power, ideal tone color and the snappiest response possible 
from your sax and clarinet. 


Available in 8 Strengths— Packed in Silver Boxes of 25 
Pick up a Box at your Music Dealer's soon! 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 





